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Soviet Government Not Contributing 
to Peace 


COLLECTIVE ACTION TO PREVENT AGGRESSION 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the site of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, St. Louis, Missouri, June 11, 1950 


R. CHAIRMAN, Governor Smith, Mayor Dart, 

His Excellency the Archbishop, members of the 

Thirty-fifth Division, ladies and gentlemen. ‘This 
is indeed a great occasion. 

I am happy to participate in the dedication of this historic 
site to the memory of Thomas Jefferson and the early 
pioneers and settlers of our westward expansion. 

I want to thank His Excellency the Ambassador of France 
for his invitation to me to visit his great country. Nothing, 
of course, would please me better but the President of the 
United States, it seems, must stay within his own borders, 
at least until after the first Tuesday next November. 

‘The park which is to be created here will bear witness to 
our gratitude to Jefferson and the brave men who explored 
and settled the area of the Louisiana Purchase. 

‘The park will commemorate a great act of statesmanship. 
When Jefferson purchased the Louisiana Territory, our 
country acquired a material basis for the kind of democratic 
society which Jefferson dreamed of. ‘The abundant lands of 
the West made it possible for millions of families to settle 
on their own farms as freeholders and independent citizens. 

‘This rural society of free men fixed the democratic char- 
acter of our institutions. After this, the country changed in 
many ways and it was exposed to many dangers, but its 
democratic nature could never be shaken. The foes of de- 
mocracy, whether they were the old Federalists, or the 
monopolists of a later period, or the adherents of new tyran- 
nies and dictatorships, have not been able to prevail against 
it and they never will. 

We sometimes forget that we owe the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to Jefferson's wisdom and experience in foreign aftairs. 
Foreign policy was a matter of first importance in Jefferson’s 
time, just as it is today. The United States in those days 
was a new nation, and weak by comparison with the great 


European empires. Its continued survival as an independent 
country depended upon its having the goodwill and friend- 
ship of other countries. 


ForREIGN Poticy PARAMOUNT 


Today, our foreign policy is that of one of the strongest 
nations in the world. But the future welfare of our country 
still depends upon our foreign policy just as it did in Jeffer- 
son’s time. 

This is true not only because the world has shrunk in 
terms of space and time—it is also true because in our day 
totalitarian tyrannies have sprung up in the world. These 
tyrannies, whether of the left or of the right, have threatened 
free institutions and free governments everywhere. 

In this situation, our country has been impelled by the 
principles of freedom for which we stand, and by the needs 
of our national security, to take a leading role in the search 
for a just and permanent peace among nations. 

We have taken the position of leadership that President 
Wilson wanted us to take after the first World War. Our 
aim today is the same as his aim was then—to establish a 
peaceful world order in which disputes between nations can 
be adjusted without bloodshed, and the individual can be 
sure of justice and freedom in his daily life. 


CoLLectTIvVE ACTION 


The creation of such a world order requires an interna- 
tional organization of free and independent nations, co- 
operating voluntarily in the maintenance of peace, and it 
also requires collective action to prevent aggression. 

We refused to assume our responsibilities as a nation after 
the first World War. But by the end of the second World 
War, we had learned our lesson. 

Since that time, we have joined with other nations in the 
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formation of a world organization to keep the peace. We've 


mies. We have aided in carrying on international activities 
in economic, social, and cultural fields. We have helped to 
build a greater degree of international cooperation than the 
world has ever known before. 

Our actions for peace have had the support of the Ameri- 
can people without regard to political affiliation. Our foreign 
policy has been bipartisan, and I am confident that it will 
remain bipartisan. 

The steps we have taken toward international cooperation 
offer real hope and opportunity to mankind. But they have 
not yet provided us with the assurance of permanent peace. 

The reason is clear. In the five years that have passed 
since the end of the war, we have been confronted with a 
new, powerful imperialism. We had hoped that our wartime 
ally, the Soviet Union, would join in the efforts of the 
whole community of nations to build a peaceful world. 
Instead, the Soviet leaders have been an obstacle to peace. 

By means of infiltration, subversion, propaganda and in- 
direct aggression the rulers of the Soviet Union have sought 
to extend the boundaries of their totalitarian control. 

With a cynical disregard for the mankind, the leaders of 
the Soviet Union have talked of democracy—and have set 
up dictatorships. They have proclaimed national independ- 
ence—but imposed national slavery. They have preached 
peace—but devoted their energies to fomenting aggression 
and preparing for war. 

The result of these tactics has been to spur the free nations 
on to greater cooperation and more vigorous efforts for the 
improvement and the defense of their own _ institutions. 
These efforts have been without parallel in history. Five 
years ago we would not have dreamed that such joint efforts 
as the European Recovery Program or the Atlantic Defense 
Program were possible in times of peace. Measures of even 
closer cooperation are now being planned and set up. 

We've made good progress so far. Because of this prog- 
ress, we are confident that we can establish the conditions 
necessary to a genuine world peace. We know that the 
free world has both the will and the means to insure its own 
survival. 

But I would like to emphasize the difference between con- 
fidence and complacency. We cannot be complacent. Our 
ultimate success depends on sustained further effort. We've 
joined with other nations in establishing a new and stronger 
kind of international association than we have ever known 
before. But there is a long road ahead. 

There are, of course, some people who are urging us to 
pull out of these joint efforts to achieve a lasting peace for 
the world. They point to the difficulties we’ve already ex- 
perienced and that long road that lies ahead. They want 
us to reverse our foreign policy, withdraw from our co- 
operation with other nations, and retire behind our own 
defense. 

These people are known as isolationists. They are danger- 
ous not only to the cause of world peace, but also to our 
own national security. 

The isolationists take an upside-down view of our affairs. 
They want us to stop giving aid to free nations that are 
able and willing, to make good use of our help. They ask 
us to give up the very places where we are succeeding. Isn’t 
that a fantastic suggestion? They say that cooperation with 
friendly nations is too expensive—but they forget how much 
more expensive it would be to abandon our allies to the 
aggressor, and try to defend ourselves alone. 

Peace costs too much, they say. But their policy would 
permit free nations everywhere to be swallowed up one by 
one, and would leave the United States alone as the sole 
defender of freedom. 


used our resources to aid the recovery of war-shattered econo- , 









Isolationism is the road to war. Worse than that, isola- 
tionism is the road to defeat in war. 

The people who are striving to destroy our foreign-aid 
programs and our programs for the common defense of the 
free nations are striking at our own national security. They 
may not mean to do us harm, but they are as dangerous to 
our future as those who deliberately plot against our freedom. 

Most of the American people know this. Most of us 
have enlisted in the struggle for world peace “for the 
duration.”’ We are not thinking of deserting. 

What we want to know is what progress we are now 
making in the struggle for peace and what we have to do 
in the future to achieve our goals. 

In looking at the current world situation, it is plain that 
the present policies and activities of the Soviet Government 
are not contributing to peace. The Soviet Government is 
refusing to participate in the work of the United Nations. 
Representatives of the free nations are being forced out of 
the satellite countries. Soviet leaders are turning the school 
children of Eastern Germany into the same kind of pitiful 
robots that marched into hopeless battle for Hitler. 


SovieT ARMING 


At home, the Soviet regime is maintaining the largest 
peacetime armed force in history, far greater than it needs 
for the defense of its own boundaries. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union, instead of using their resources to improve the 
well-being of their people, are devoting a massive share of 
those resources to the acquisition of further military strength. 

We have tried to dissuade the Soviet leaders from this 
militaristic course, so unnecessary, so costly to their people 
and to ours, sO antagonistic to the pursuit of peace. After 
the war we demobilized the bulk of our Army, Navy and 
Air Force. In the United Nations we put forward proposals 
to share with the world the development of atomic energy 
and to prevent the use of the atomic bomb. 

An unheard of proceeding by a great nation; absolutely 
unheard of in the history of the world. We urged general 
disarmament and the creation of United Nations forces. But 
despite all those peaceful efforts, Soviet armament has con- 
tinued to increase. 

These ominous activities of the Soviet Union, however, 
are being offset by the growing strength of the free world. 
The free nations are making steady progress in creating more 
satisfactory conditions of life for their people, and stronger 
defenses against aggression. 

The strength of the free world is not to be calculated 
primarily in military terms. Economic, political and moral 
strength are equally essential, because the challenge which 
confronts free nations is far more than a military challenge. 

Communism feeds on weaknesses of whatever kind. Wher- 
ever the free nations fail to meet human needs and aspira- 
tions, they are vulnerable. In this sense, the Soviet threat is 
a challenge to the free world to live up to the principles 
it professes. 

Free NATIONS VITAL 


The free nations are meeting this challenge with energy 
and vitality. 

Over a great part of the world the work of recovery and 
peaceful development is quickening its pace. 

Our faith in the recovery of Western Europe, expressed 
in the Marshall Plan, has been justified many times over 
by the near-miracle of production we have been witnessing. 
We have seen dramatic evidence there of the will to work. 
We have also seen resolute expression of the will to be free, 
and to unite in common defense. 

Last month the Secretary of State went to Paris and 
London to meet with representatives of our partner-nations 
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n the North Atlantic Treaty. “Those meetings demonstrated 


two significant facts: First, the nations of Western Europe 
have grown much stronger and much more confident during 
the past year. Second, the nations of the North Atlantic 
‘Treaty are rapidly forging an effective partnership for a 
yreat purpose—to preserve their freedom and improve the 
lives of their citizens. 

‘The recent proposal of the Foreign Minister of France, 
Mr. Schuman, is evidence of the growing community of 
purpose among the free nations. He proposed that the coal 
and steel resources of Western Europe be pooled and utilized 


jointly for the benefit of all. This statesmanlike move, and 


the warm 





Gserman response to it, are among the most en- 
couraging developments in Europe since the end of the war. 

Meetings are being held now on the Schuman proposal 
and, it the details can be worked out, this plan will help 
to end the age-old rivalry between France and Germany and 
result in a far more peaceful and productive Europe. 

In the sphere of defense, the decisions made at London 
give further evidence of the growing community of purpose 
of the North Atlantic Treaty countries. These countries 
are making plans to use their resources wisely so that mili- 
tary protection and social progress will both be maintained. 

‘Lo this end, the treaty nations adopted the principle of 
creating balanced collective forces of the most modern and 
eficient type. This means that each country will contribute 
to the common defense of the North Atlantic area in accord- 

with a common plan, instead of trying to create a 
complete modern defense establishment for itself. 

Such a balanced collective defense will be stronger and 
less costly than the old system of completely separate defense 
establishments. It will make it possible to provide the nec- 
essary protection without imposing an unmanageable burden 
upon the economies of the member countries. 
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Our RESPONSIBILITIES 





Countries like the United States which have responsibili- 
ties for maintaining peace and security outside the North 
{ Atlantic Treaty area, will, of course, continue to maintain 
whatever defense forces are needed to meet those other re- 
sponsibilities. 

‘The conferences in Paris and London also dealt with the 
situation in Southeast Asia. In that area, Communist agents 
are trying under the cloak of nationalism, to destroy the 
independence of newly-formed nations. 

The Governments of these nations are resisting Commu- 

























































T is a truism to say that we live in a time of crisis, or 
what the great British historian, Arnold Toynbee, calls a 
“time of troubles.’”” We are surrounded by menaces— 
yesterday the menace of Hitler, today the menace of Stalin, 
the menace of treason in our midst, the menace of the atom 
bomb, the menace of economic insecurity, the menace of preda- 
tory interests. 

We console ourselves with the constant repetition that we 
are the strongest nation with the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. Despite all the menaces we are 












































Which Way America? 


THE PROGRESSIVE DECAY OF STANDARDS 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Author and Commentator, New York, New York 
Delivered at Women's Luncheon, 38th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1950 





nist encroachment and subversion to the best of their ability. 
We are now extending economic and military assistance to 
those countries to help them create the stability necessary to 
resist Communist pressure and to promote better conditions 
of life for their people. 

This aid to the countries of Southeast Asia is designed to 
make it possible for them to work out their own destinies 
in cooperation with the other free peoples of the world. 

The United States intends to do its part in supporting 
the decisions and implementing the plans developed at Paris 


and London. 
“We Must Remain Cooc” 


The free nations of the world have all the elements of 
strength necessary to protect themselves from aggression. 
They are applying one of the clearest lessons of the two 
world wars—that peace-loving nations must be strong, de- 
termined and united, if they are to preserve peace. The reso- 
lute ettorts being made by the United States, in concert 
with other free nations, enable us to face with confidence 
the hazards of the future. 

We cannot be complacent, because the dangers we con- 
front are many and serious. On the other hand, we must 
not become hysterical. In all probability we shall be re- 
quired to make substantial efforts for peace for many years 
to come. But our situation is strong, our strength 1s grow- 
ing. We must remain cool, determined and steady. 

Above all, I wish to emphasize that the objective of our 
efforts is peace, not conflict. What we seek is not domination 
over any other nation or people, but simply the creation of 
a just international order, applicable to all nations. We 
believe that this aim can be achieved when all nations seek it 
in good faith. 

We look forward to the time when all international dif- 
ferences can be settled peacefully, and by negotiation, on the 
basis of these principles. 

In the language of the Charter of the United Nations, we 
are determined “to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime, has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind.” 

The people of the world look to the United States of 
America as the strong bulwark of freedom. To them, the 
people of the world, we pledge that we shall work side by 
side with other free nations in order that men the world 
over may live in freedom and peace. 






filled with overweening pride. We believe ourselves somehow 
capable of solving the problems of every country in the world. 
We gratuitously advise Britain what to do about India, Ire- 
land, and Israel; the Netherlands and France what to do 
about Indonesia and Indo-China; Chiang Kai-shek what to do 
about China; and Europe what to do about Europe. 

We spend large sums of money to “‘sell’’ America to the rest 
of the world. Yet, in the execution of our external policies we 
show ourselves fumbling and contradictory. We sponsor na- 
tional revolutions in Asia, and are surprised when the com- 
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munists, who have had 50 years practice in the technique and 
tactics of militant revolutions take them over, while in Europe 
we try to restore a form of nineteenth century liberalism, 
which we have long since ceased to practice ourselves. 

Those of us who have time or the background to contem- 
plate it, think with melancholy at what has happened and is 
happening to western civilization as a whole. It is significant 
to remember that since the middle of the last century many of 
the most gifted western minds have been prepared to pro- 
nounce its obituary. Yet whatever it may be, or may become, 
it has been the greatest that the world has ever known. Begin- 
ning in ancient Greece, it gave the world the highest concept 
of beauty the world had ever had; Rome created the nearest 
thing to one world of order and law that had ever existed. 
The men of the White Race, inhabiting the more temperate 
zones of Europe and America have given mankind most of 
what it knows of personal freedom, constitutional govern- 
ment, impartial law, science, and industry. Yet these men of 
the west are being pushed around today as never in their his- 
tory. President Truman, when he made the State of the Union 
address some months ago, boasted that it was fine, and that by 
the year 2000 we could enjoy a trillion dollar income. But 
he could not prevent an American citizen being tried before 
a lynch court in Hungary, nor a consular official from being 
arrested in China, nor get safe laissez passes for nearly 2000 
other Americans in China. This fact—that the United States 
of America is unable or hesitant to protect its own citizens or 
officials abroad—is certainly unique in American history. It 
is even stranger that it happens at what seems the pinnacle 
of American power. 

Might it not be possible—and I suggest that it is—that that 
concept of a trillion dollar income as the measure of greatness 
is precisely what is wrong with us? 

For although there may be nothing wrong with President 
Truman’s political position there is obviously something wrong 
with the state of the union, otherwise we would not be in the 
present condition compounded of fear and self-assertiveness— 
and you would not have asked me to discuss “Which way 
America?” For we should be on our way, with our feet on the 
ground, a clear vision in our minds, and serene confidence in 
our hearts. 

President Truman’s concept of greatness as measured by 
wealth and by quantity is not peculiar to him. It could just as 
well be cherished by a Republican President. It is the result 
of the dominant trends of our thinking ever since the Civil 
War. This thinking has been grossly and vulgarly materialistic. 
It has measured progress in terms of the number of necessities 
and luxuries, factories, industries, motor cars, radios, atom 
bombs, bushels of corn, wheat and oats, heads of cattle, tons 
of meat, and tons of steel, frigidaires, nylons, cosmetics, ice 
cream, candy bars, movies, and what not, produced and con- 
sumed by the American people. And considering that we pro- 
duce and consume more of these things in some categories than 
all the rest of the world combined; and more than our imme- 
diate ancestors would have dreamed conceivable, we all ought 
to be happy, and we all ought to feel confident. 

But we obviously are not. Our divorce rate is approaching 
that of the marriage rate, and that is not a sign of happiness 
or adjustment, but of emotional instability and insecurity. We 
have the best-fed and most criminal youth in the history of 
any so-called civilized people. We have an appalling rate of 
alcoholism, psychiatric disorders, and outright lunacy. The 
primary illness which caused our young men to be classified 
4-F in the army was psychiatric-emotional instability, and for 
this the President’s proposed health program will offer no 
alleviation. As for crime and disorder in all categories—here 
are the headlines from one New York newspaper, last Friday 
afternoon, when I was preparing this address: 









4000 students stage guerilla battle with cops. 
Stolen $250,000 dice ring bared. 
Bellevue nurses set for mass walkout. 
Knifer Slays Head of Bronx Firm. 
Factory Arsenic Perils City’s Lungs. 
Rag Picker’s Body Shipped in Paper Bale to Junk Yard. 
Commie-led Attempt to Blacken City Relief Spiked. 


As one goes up and down the country, as I have done during 
the past winter, irom New York to Oregon, similar headlines 
strike the eye everywhere: mothers murdering their children ; 
children shooting their parents and each other; strikes in pro- 
fessions that have hitherto been considered more or less sacred 
callings, and strikes which are increasingly directed not against 
the employer but against the public, in an attempt to force the 
issue by the suspension of essential public services. 

While an investigation of possible communists and sexual 
perverts in the State Department engrosses the public, a minor 
incident almost escapes notice. It is discovered that a crony of 
one of the President's most confidential aides, Major General 
Harry H. Vaughn, is a common crook, who has been employed 
by business men to use his wonderful connections to get them 
government contracts for a 5° commission, and then lied 
about it to a Senate investigating committee. So Mr. Maragon 
is convicted of perjury. No one seems much upset about this. 
It is taken more or less for granted that such things go on. 

In some future age historians, if they be persons of civiliza- 
tion and culture, will certainly be fascinated by the manners 
and morals of Americans in the Twentieth Century. The so- 
called “Century of Progress.” In seeking for light such an 
historian may dig up some contemporary radio programs. 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, the former Columbia University 
savant, has called our attention to one of the best and most 
popular of them, in the book he published last year, “The 
Crisis in Education.” That is Clifford Goldsmith’s Aldrich 
Family, presented, and I fear truthfully, as typically middle 
class American. “Henry Aldrich, the ‘typical teenager,’ com- 
ments Dr. Bell, is self-assertive and utterly bewildered by 
life. He has acquired no facilities for social or artistic judg- 
ment, and is without any religion. He spends his time in futile, 
pathetic, and unquestionably laughable misadventures. He 
is moved like a pawn by crowd opinion, and is deeply servile 
to conventions. Mary, his sister, is truculent and purposeless. 
Mr. and Mrs. Aldrich are as conformist as their children, 
given to cliches, incompetent to discriminate, essentially irre- 
ligious, and about as mentally and emotionally adolescent as 
their children.” 

Thus, in the light of the Aldrich family, the life objectives 
which our people of ail classes hold, are, in general, the quest 
for money, pleasure, and ease—the life to be lived with a 
minimum of manual, spiritual, or intellectual effort; a life 
of conformism, in which any deviation appears dangerous, and 
therefore a form of life without possibility of inner poise, inner 
peace, intellectual significance or spiritual satisfaction. For 
the achievement of these things, which, throughout all ages, 
have been regarded as man’s highest purpose in existence, can- 
not be achieved without effort. Man grows only by attempting 
to do what is beyond himself, with his eyes fixed on a concept 
of greatness, moved by the desire to achieve some measure of 
perfection in whatever he does, be it however humble a task; 
he grows out of the desire to achieve goodness, through his 
human contacts and through touch with the great unseen 
mystery of God; and out of the desire to achieve wisdom, 
through his own experience, and the recorded experience of 
the human race. And when he cuts himself loose from these 
efforts and purposes, which are the only constants of human 
experience, he cuts his cultural moorings, and is exactly adrift. 
And that, as I see it, is the condition of the whole of our civi- 
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lization today. We have achieved a fantastic know-how; we 
have, to an appalling extent, lost the know-why. Indeed, we 
eldom even ask the question: Why? To what purpose? This 
inner purposelessness of American life, is naturally accompa- 
nied by fears. 

American fears impress every cultivated foreigner who 
visits this country. We are afraid of our own children—afraid 
to smack them when they do not behave, having less sense in 
this matter than a cow with her calf or a cat with her kittens. 

The police commissioner of a western city, which had had a 
very serious wave of juvenile crime, car-stealing and car-wreck- 
ing; assaults and burglaries—all committed by teen-age hood- 
told me a few years ago: “I could stop this very quickly, 
if it weren't for the sob-sisters in the press. Sending these kids 
up to court does no good. In their world a sentence in a 
house of correction makes heroes out of them. But if I could 
vet a special staff of fathers, and when we catch these kids, 
could just take them over the knee, take their pants down, 
and give them a good spanking, the crime would end. Because 
they would not be allowed to appear as dangerous adults, but 
as what they are, bad, naughty little boys. Girls wouldn’t 
admire them and send them mash notes to jail, but would 
laugh at them. Instead of expanding their egos by treating 
them as a national problem, their egos, which are really the 
cause of their crimes, would be deflated. But’’—and he sighed 

“this country has lost much of its common, horse sense, in 
dealing with kids and youth.” 

People are afraid to have children. It is all very well to 
advocate birth control but the fact of the matter is that our 
population is being replenished from the most backward, de- 
pressed, and unhealthy areas of the country. The birthrate 
among university graduates is extremely low, The whole group 
is committing race suicide. 

Americans are afraid to grow old—and industrial preju- 
dices feed their fears. To get any kind of executive job after 
fifty except at the higher levels is practically impossible. Yet 
most Americans are able to work today, and need to work, 
until they are over sixty. But added to that is the psychological 
fear of age, especially among women. The erotic ideal of the 
nation remains the young creature of 18, weighing 116 pounds. 
‘The mother who wants to look like daughter's sister; the 
father who wants to be a pal to his son—but not a father— 
are pitiable, because they are attempting the impossible. 

Americans are afraid of death. No people that | know are so 
afraid of it—except as they invite it by the way they drive cars! 
I remember calling on a friend whose mother had passed 
away at the age of eighty and starting to condole her on her 
loss in the presence of her ten year old daughter. She made 
frantic gestures behind the girl’s back indicating I should 
cease, and when the child was out of the room remarked, “I 
was so upset. You see Mary doesn’t know her granny died. 
We just told her she had gone away.”’ At just what age little 
Mary is going to be initiated into one of the leading facts of 
life, namely death, | don’t know. Evelyn Waugh has viciously 


lums 


satirized the American attitude toward death, which is the 


opposite of dignity or realism, in “The Loved One.” 

But all these fears are not adult. They are adolescent. They 
are the fears of a people who with all their liveliness and 
excitability, are not willing to face the great facts of life. 

In every age, the poets have best expressed the national 
feeling of the times, for they are the seismographic agents of 
the soul. When President Truman was making his prediction 
of a trillion dollar income in the year 2000—and, of course, 
he didn’t mention in what kind of dollars—I recalled these 
words of Walt Whitman: 

‘‘A great city is that which has the greatest men and women 

If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city in the 

world.” 


That has been demonstrated in our own history. When 
Washington was President, and Alexander Hamilton was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the latter had difficulty in raising 
$300,000 for the New Republic in the world mart of Amster- 
dam. But Jefferson and Franklin were both Ambassadors to 
Paris; Hamilton, Madison, and John Jay had produced in 
“The Federalist,” what an Englishman described as “the 
greatest state papers in political philosophy since Aristotle’s 
politics.’’ And though pigs ran through the streets of Manhat- 
tan, the whole world sensed that on the eastern seaboard of a 
roaring wilderness, something great was moving and stirring. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the 86 papers of ‘““The Federalist,” 
written by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, were published as 
newspaper articles to be read by the public. A large part of the 
public of those days—and most of the women—could not read 
them, because many were illiterate. But the public that was 
exercising the leadership of the nation could, and did, and 
interpreted them to the people in the cracker-box assemblages - 
of those days. 

Today we are “statistically” the most “educated” country 
in the world. One fifth of the entire population are going to 
school. Education is the largest American industry. We have 
approximately a million and a quarter teachers. We have over 
32,000,000 students. A larger percentage of our youth get. 
college degrees than in any other country. And yet, I say it 
advisedly, the average American today could not read the 
Federalist Papers with any understanding. He has not the 
vocabulary to do so. 

About four years ago an analysis was made of the knowl- 
edge of freshmen entering one of our better state universities. 
Remember that these young people had already had twelve 
years of schooling. Yet 40% of them had had no mathematics 
beyond arithmetic—and many of these could not do a problem 
in long division; one third had had no training at all in gram- 
mar; less than half could spell words in common English 
usage ; and four out of ten could not read quickly or accurately, 
to say nothing of being able to write a single paragraph of 
correct, coherent prose. 

What in the world had they been exposed to? 

The current issue of Cosmopolitan Magazine otters a 
vocabulary test of twenty words. It puts the words in affirma- 
tive sentences, as part of a conversation. The test of knowledge 
of the words is in how alternative answers are checked. The 
editor says that if the reader knows 17 of the 20 words he is 
“superb.” If he knows 15 he is “just wonderful,” and if he 
knows 14 he is “‘average plus.”’ Yet all these words, with the 
possible exception of 3, are in common English usage on the 
newspaper and business level. I knew the meaning of all, and 
I have by no means a “superb” vocabulary. I should guess it 
was less by a fifth than that of my friends Rebecca West, or 
Vincent Sheean. 

A few weeks ago Dr. Gallup took a sampling poll in six 
democracies—England, Norway, Canada, Australia, Sweden, 
and the U. S. A.—on the simple question “Are you now read- 
ing any books?” The United States ranked way below the 
other five countries. 

The New York Times has been promoting the study of 
American history in our colleges and universities. In 1942 it 
found that only 18% of American colleges required American 
history as an undergraduate course. Two weeks ago the Times 
rejoiced that now 34% require it. But that still leaves 66% 
of American university students who never study one word 
about the ideas, the men, the events, and the developments 
that have made this nation. Yet we are supposed to be con- 
ducting an ideological war. 

And if students do study American history, do they learn 
anything about the philosophy of our history? Very rarely. 
A few years ago a professor of political philosophy in a New 
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York college for post-graduate teachers told me not one had 
read The Federalist Papers. 

How about manners? On this subject there is universal 
testimony from foreigners. Our manners are appalling, and 
especially the manners of our youth. Last week New York 
students were demonstrating for a raise in their teachers’ pay. 
The raise, in my opinion, is justified. But the teachers, who 
were refused it, had, in answer, refused to further conduct 
all the extra-curricular activities—clubs, sports, and dances— 
with which their professional tasks everywhere are overbur- 
dened. The students, most of whom were by no means chil- 
dren—unless a 17 or 18 year old is to be considered a child— 
staged, under cover of a march on City Hall what amounted 
to a riot, requiring the calling out of the mounted police. 
They overturned merchants’ carts, fought like hoodlums, 
screamed and jeered, all in demands for their “rights’—not 
to education but to extra-curricular good times. 

Ask the teachers why so many of them are disgusted with 
their profession. They will tell you that it isn’t just the pay, 
though they are struggling to get that up to $2500-$6000 
a year. In the first line it’s the children, who obviously in their 
own homes have never learned the rudiments of decent man- 
ners, and who subject the teacher to every kind of insult. In 
the second place, it is the quality of many of the principals, 
appointed by political pull with the school board. Some of 
these principals are practically illiterate—exports instructors, 
for instance—but if a principal gets down on a teacher, he or 
she is “‘washed up” with the state employment agencies. Third, 
it is insecurity of tenure. Fourth, it is all the extra-curricular 
work which the teacher is required to do, and fifth, it is the 
reduction of teaching t an almost purely mechanical process, 
in which the judgment of the teacher is neglected or despised. 

The end result is what I have described. Fewer and fewer 
men and women of character and brains will enter a profes- 
sion, badly paid, in which they are kicked around by principals 
and students alike; have a low social status in a society that 
judges people largely by income; and, professionally, are 
demoted into hacks to turn out graduates by a mechanical 
system, and often forced by parental pressure and crowded 
classes to pass children through High School, who actually 
have little knowledge beyond fifth grade requirements. 

Finally, what of moral philosophy? Under the pressure of 
atheists and religious minority groups, clamoring for “the 
separation of church and state” under remarkable definitions 
of the term, which would even have shocked Thomas Jefferson, 
we have secularized our schools to the point where students 
may not be exposed to any of the formative and educative 
ethics and precepts of the great religious thinkers. Two years 
ago the President of the Brooklyn School Board demanded 
that the singing of Christmas Carols be barred from the public 
schools, as offensive to non-Christian minorities. That they are 
part and parcel of the folk music of western civilization was 
beside the point in his mind. Followed logically, we should 
take from our school walls most of the reproductions of the 
great pictures of the renaissance; ban almost all the music 
of Bach; suppress the teachings of William Penn; bowdlerize 
the history of the Pilgrim Fathers; purge the works of our 
statesman; take from our coins “In God We Trust”; cut out 
the last verse in the Battle Hymn of the Republic; and secede 
from Christian civilization and culture altogether, as one by 
one we sever all our cultural moorings. 

My friénds, I am not worried about communism as such 
in America. I am worried about the progressive decay of stand- 
ards in this country—intellectual and moral. I am concerned 
to see our people clamoring ever more loudly for “rights,” 
and ever more reluctant to assume the simplest personal obli- 
gations—for instance to perform a good job of work. How 
in the world shall we get adequate leadership from a popula- 








tion whose college graduates, even, are chiefly concerned with 
material success, and power; whose education has avoided 
the disciplinary subjects, which train the mind in logic and 
discrimination, and whose own lives are directed to no high 
spiritual purpose? 

Such men cannot effectively lead a nation like our own, now 
called upon to lead the whole of western civilization. 

If we have communists in our government, it is only be- 
cause our leaders cannot discriminate. They are lacking, that 
is to say, in fundamental intelligence. For “intelligence’’—the 
word—comes from “inter” and “legere’’ and means ¢o judge 
between. How can a man judge between policies who has 
neither a clear moral philosophy, nor a profound knowledge 
of the experience of the human race—which is history—-to 
guide him? 

Suppose Alger Hiss is a party communist, and suppose he 
was the chief architect of the secret agreements at Yalta. Did 
one have to know this to know that his policies—if he really 
advanced them—were historically absurd, culturally regres- 
sive, and profoundly immoral ? Only the other day Mrs. Roose- 
velt defended the concessions to Stalin on the ground that 
Russia only got back what once was hers. Did nobody at Yalta 
even know that the old Russian concessions in Manchuria, 
which Yalta restored, were specifically denounced by Lenin 
in 1920, who truthfully called them “The fruits of bourgeoise- 
Tsarist greed.” When it was decided to dismember Poland 
in the east on behalf of Russia and to dismember Germany on 
behalf of Poland did no one ask for what purpose, or in line 
with what historical, or ethnical argument? A former under- 
secretary of State has argued in favor of Russia’s rape of the 
Baltic States, and stated that the people wanted to go to Rus- 
sia. Does he know nothing of the Baltic revolutions of the 
last war, or that the Baltic peoples are neither ethnically, 
lingually, or culturally Russian, but have always felt closest to 
the Scandinavians? Or that Stalin himself recognized the 
independence of the Baltic states in solemnly concluded non- 
aggression treaties in the 1930s. When, at Potsdam, both Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Truman specifically agreed to the deportation 
of populations from Eastern Germany, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia, did no one see the illogic and the moral obliquity of 
doing it while sending Germans to the gallows for precisely 
the same “crime against humanity ?” 

Did one have to know, or be convinced, that Harry Dexter 
White was a communist and the author of the Morgenthau 
Plan, to know that the plan was an economic and moral 
monstrosity which would wreck Europe with total finality ? 

Did no one observe that the formula “Unconditional Sur- 
render” actually meant the unconditional surrender of our 
own people to any terms our generals and leaders might devise ? 

And did no one know that it is perfectly possible to have 
unemployment in the midst of inflation as we now have? 
It’s as old as Imperial Rome. 

My friends, no great civilization was ever brought down 
from without. Always they have disintegrated from their own 
follies, passions, and lack of self-restraint. 

We live in a democracy, which means that the final deci- 
sions in all things rest with a majority of the people. We have 
a tendency to believe that this mere fact, in itself, will save 
us. It will do nothing of the kind. It will not save us, and it 
can even wreck us, unless the majority of the people are ade- 
quately educated. What is an educated person—at any level ? 
It is a person who is able to perform satisfactorily all of the 
duties of life. To be a competent and responsible father or 
mother, maintain a home, do a job of work as well as it can 
be done, and view public affairs at least with common sense. 
An educated person is one who does not depend on others 
for his primary satisfactions; who is not afraid to be a non- 
conformist ; and who can amuse himself. On the higher levels 
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an educated person is one who has control over those instru- 
ments through which alone a person can think—the symbols, 
which are words, and numbers. He has a purpose in his exist- 
ence which is beyond money. He has a philosophy to guide 
him through the hazards and griefs of life. He has sound 
values—which are the same values, applied in however chang- 
ing a society, which have always guided men through per- 
sonal and social hazards. He is not a mass man. 

When we speak of communism we pay too little attention 
to it as a phenomenon. We do not enquire closely enough what 
it is a sign and symptom of. In my belief both communism and 
Nazism, as well as tendencies visible throughout the whole 
of western civilization, including this country, are simply 
variants of one phenomenon; the eruption of the mass man. 

Who is this mass man? Do not believe, for a moment, that 
he is necessarily a poor man. ‘The Vermont farmer is poor, 
but he is not a mass man. Quite the contrary. 


The mass man does not know how to do anything really 
well—and that includes the mass woman—whether to make 
a bed or cook a meal or keep a house clean. He does not under- 
stand the fundamental processes of life—how milk, for in- 
stance, gets on the shelves of the A and P. He feels forlorn 
and insecure unless he is in the midst of a crowd. That is one 
reason he drifts to great cities, until now, in this vast continen- 
tal country, 12 percent of our entire population live in five 
cities—and the trend is increasing. 

‘The modern technological processes of industry can use him, 
to perform some simple repetitive act. Or, he possesses some 
single minor skill which he can sell. But he possesses no capac- 
ity whatsoever to turn his hand to more than that single skill, 
and he depends,—to sell his labor—on a great and complex 
organization, in which he is a small unit. If, therefore, he loses 
his job, he loses, in effect, his life, unless the state will support 
him, as it has to do, 

The mass man is not a moron. He is the creation of modern 
technological society and its complex system of division of 
labor which has produced such miraculous amounts of goods. 
But it has also produced its own Frankenstein in this type 
of man. In an earlier and more primitive civilization, he would 
simply have starved to death, or been aided by his neighbors. 
But he would not have starved. He would have developed 
numerous skills out of necessity—sufficient carpentering to 
build a shelter for himself; knowledge of animals; and of 
seasons; how to plow and tend a field. How to live at home 
with himself and his family. And all that would have been 
education—real education, even if he could not read or write. 
And he would have had the inner satisfaction of genuinely 
creative and personal activity, without which nobody can 
ever be happy. 

But the modern mass man, lacking roots or contacts with 
more than a small segment of life, is both truculent—because 


he is unconsciously frustrated—and conformist, because he is 
unconsciously afraid. He is easily influenced—by the advertise- 
ments which urge him to buy what he can’t afford but promise 
him happiness; by slogans of all kinds; by the dreams he sees 
in movies, which with radio, television and spectator sports, 
fill his leisure time, and by whatever has power at the moment. 
Because being conformist, he is fickle. He runs with the crowd. 

And unless, by education, the mass man is demassed, he will 
destroy human culture and human freedom, here, as he has 
done in so many places, and in various ways, for he is a man 
being trained for slavery. . 

This the communists know. They fear “the people.’”’ They 
understand the manipulation of “the masses.” It is the pas- 
sions and frustrations of the mass man, who include derailed 
intellectuals, that they exploit—as the Nazis likewise ex- 
ploited the same phenomenon. 

The new education that must come, cannot be undertaken 
by schools alone, or by the family and church alone. It is an 
enormous problem of industry. There is no time at such a 
luncheon as today’s to go into this. But the great problem of 
industry today is not production and not distribution, even, of 
things, but to meet the great human problem of how the col- 
lectively and industrially employed human being can be de- 
massed. He is just as good and valuable in nature as any man 
before him. He is a mass-man by environment. 

In a sense the struggle between Russia and the West is 
phoney. To a far greater extent than we like to think, the 
same processes are at work in both countries. In its last phase 
of progress, western civilization is rapidly reaching the com- 
plete disregard of the individual. 

The fact of submitting man to technical laws and criteria— 
excellent for machines—equals in the long run the assassina- 
tion of man. The society which the West has created more 
and more resembles a machine. But when men will sufh- 
ciently resemble machines, there will be no more men. 

There will only be slaves of the machines—real machines, 
production quotas, the political machine, the bureaucratic 
machine—. 

After its communist revolution Russia set out to become 
the most advanced branch of western technical revolution. 
Please bear in mind that all the theories it lives by are western 
—even Marxism. Russia has just been more logical, thorough, 
and complete than the West, thus far. And thus, by the lesson 
she has learned from the West, she has reduced man to zero. 
She has copied the West as only a savage could do—but it is 
a savage copy. 

It will make little difference to those who will have to 
live in it, whether an American society that reduces men to 
zeros calls itself Americanism, Democracy, or Communism. 

And if we concentrate on results instead of causes, on ide- 
ologies, rather than on observation and reality, that will be the 
fate of the West. 


The Growing Confusion 


NEED FOR PATRIOTIC THINKING 


By MRS. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, United States Senator from Maine 
Delivered to the United States Senate, Washington D. C., June 1, 1950 


WOULD like to speak briefly and simply about a 
serious national condition. It is a national feeling of 
fear and frustration that could result in national suicide 
and the end of everything that we Americans hold dear. 
It is a condition that comes from the lack of effective leader- 


ship either in the legislative branch or the executive branch 
of our Government. That leadership is so lacking that seri- 
ous and responsible proposals are being made that national 


advisory commissions be appointed to provide such critically 
needed leadership. 
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I speak as briefly as possible because too much harm has 
already been done with irresponsible words of bitterness and 
selfish political opportunism. I speak as simply as possible 
because the issue is too great to be obscured by eloquence. | 
speak simply and briefly in the hope that my words will be 
taken to heart. 

Mr. President, I speak as a Republican. I speak as a 
woman. I speak as a United States Senator. 1 speak as an 
American. 

The United States Senate has long enjoyed world-wide 
respect as the greatest deliberative body in the world. But 
recently that deliberative character has too often been de- 
based to the level of a forum of hate and character assassina- 
tion sheltered by the shield of congressional immunity. 

It is ironical that we Senators can in debate in the Senate, 
directly or indirectly, by any form of words, impute to any 
American who is not a Senator any conduct or motive un- 
worthy or unbecoming an American—and without that non- 
Senator American having any legal redress against us—yet 
if we say the same thing in the Senate about our colleagues 
we can be stopped on the grounds of being out of order. 

It is strange that we can verbally attack anyone else with- 
out restraint and with full protection, and yet we hold 
ourselves above the same type of criticism here on the Senate 
floor. Surely the United States Senate is big enough to 
take self-criticism and self-appraisal. Surely we should be 
able to take the same kind of character attacks that we “dish 
out” to outsiders. 

I think that it is high time for the United States Senate 
and its members to do some real soul searching and to weigh 
our consciences as to the manner in which we are perform- 
ing our duty to the people of America and the manner in 
which we are using or abusing our individual powers and 
privileges. 

I think it is high time that we remembered that we have 
sworn to uphold and defend the Constitution. I think it is 
high time that we remembered that the Constitution, as 
amended, speaks not only of the freedom of speech but also 
of trial by jury instead of trial by accusation. 

Whether it be a criminal prosecution in court or a char- 
acter prosecution in the Senate, there is little practical dis- 
tinction when the life of a person has been ruined. 

Those of us who shout the loudest about Americanism 
in making character assassinations are all too frequently 
those who, by our own words and acts, ignore some of the 
basic principles of Americanism— 

The right to criticize. 

The right to hold unpopular beliefs. 

The right to protest. 

The right of independent thought. 

The exercise of these rights should not cost one single 
American citizen his reputation or his right to a livelihood 
nor should he be in danger of losing his reputation or liveli- 
hood merely because he happens to know some one who 
holds unpopular beliefs. Who of us does not? Otherwise 
none of us could call our souls our own. Otherwise thought 
control would have set in. 

The American people are sick and tired of being afraid 
to speak their minds lest they be politically smeared as 
Communists or Fascists by their opponents. Freedom of 
speech is not what it used to be in America. It has been so 
abused by some that it is not exercised by others. 

The American people are sick and tired of seeing inno- 
cent people smeared and guilty people whitewashed. But 
there have been enough proved cases, such as the Amerasia 
case, the Hiss case, the Coplon case, the Gold case, to cause 
nation-wide distrust and strong suspicion that there may be 

something to the unproved, sensational accusations. 


As a Republican, I say to my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle that the Republican Party faces a challenge today 
that is not unlike the challenge which it faced back in 
Lincoln’s day. The Republican Party so successfully met 
that challenge that it emerged from the Civil War as the 
champion of a united nation—in addition to being a party 
which unrelentingly fought loose spending and loose pro- 
grams. 

Today our country is being psychologically divided by 
the confusion and the suspicions that are bred‘in the United 
States Senate to spread like cancerous tentacles of “know 
nothing, suspect everything” attitudes. Today we have a 
Democratic administration which has developed a mania 
for loose spending and loose programs. History is repeating 
itself—and the Republican Party again has the opportunity 
to emerge as the champion of unity and prudence. 

The record of the present Democratic administration has 
provided us with sufficient campaign issues without the 
necessity of resorting to political smears. America is rapidly 
losing its position as leader of the world simply because the 
Democratic administration has pitifully failed to provide 
effective leadership. 

The Democratic administration has completely confused 
the American people by its daily contradictory grave warn- 
ings and optimistic assurances, which show the people that 
our Democratic administration has no idea of where it is 
going. 

The Democratic administration has greatly lost the con- 
fidence of the American people by its complacency to the 
threat of communism here at home and the leak of vital 
secrets to Russia through key officials of the Democratic 
administration. There are enough proved cases to make this 
point without diluting our criticism with unproved charges. 

Surely these are sufficient reasons to make it clear to the 
American people that it is time for a change and that a 
Republican victory is necessary to the security of the country. 
Surely it is clear that this Nation will continue to suffer so 
long as it is governed by the present ineffective Democratic 
administration. 

Yet to displace it with a Republican regime embracing 
a philosophy that lacks political integrity or intellectual hon- 
esty would prove equally disastrous to the Nation. The 
Nation sorely needs a Republican victory. But I do not 
want to see the Republican Party ride to political victory 
on the Four Horsemen of Calumny—fear, ignorance, 
bigotry, and smear. 

I doubt if the Republican Party could do so, simply be- 
cause I do not believe the American people will uphold any 
political party that puts political exploitation above 
national interest. Surely we Republicans are not so des- 
perate for victory. 

I do not want to see the Republican Party win that way. 
While it might be a fleeting victory for the Republican 
Party, it would be a more lasting defeat for the American 
people. Surely it would ultimately be suicide for the Re- 
publican Party and the two-party system that has protected 
our American liberties from the dictatorship of a one-party 
system. 

As members of the minority party, we do not have the 
primary authority to formulate the policy of our Govern- 
ment. But we do have the responsibility of rendering con- 
structive criticism, of clarifying issues, of allaying fears by 
acting as responsible citizens. 

As a woman, I wonder how the mothers, wives, sisters, 
and daughters feel about the way in which members of their 

families have been politically mangled in Senate debate— 
and I use the word “debate” advisedly. 
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As a United States Senator, I am not proud of the way 
in which the Senate has been made a publicity platform for 
irresponsible sensationalism. I am not proud of the reckless 
abandon in which unproved charges have been hurled from 
side of the aisle. I am not proud of the obviously 
undignified countercharges which have been at- 
tempted in retaliation from the other side of the aisle. 

| do not like the way the Senate has been made a rendez- 
vous for vilification, for selfish political gain at the sacrifice 
of individual reputations and national unity. I am not 
proud of the way we smear outsiders from the floor of the 
Senate and hide behind the cloak of congressional immunity 
ind still place ourselves beyond criticism on the floor of the 
oenate. 

As an American, I am shocked at the way Republicans 
ind Democrats alike are playing directly into the Com- 
munist design of “confuse, divide, and conquer.” As an 
\merican, | do not want a Democratic administration 
white wash or cover up any more than I want a Republican 
mear or witch hunt. 

As an American, | condemn a Republican Fascist just as 
much as | condemn a Democrat Communist. I condemn a 
Democrat Fascist just as much as I condemn a Republican 
-Communist. They are equally dangerous to you and me 
and to our country. As an American, I want to see our 
Nation recapture the strength and unity it once had when 
we fought the enemy instead of ourselves. 

[rt is with these thoughts that | have drafted what I call 
a Declaration of Conscience. I am gratified that the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Tobey), the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Aiken), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse), the Senator from New York (Mr. Ives), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. Thye), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hendrickson) have concurred in that 


this 


staged, 


declaration and have authorized me to announce their 
concurrence. 


The declaration reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SEVEN REPUBLICAN SENATORS 


1. We are Republicans. But we are Americans first. 
It is as Americans that we express our concern with the 
growing confusion that threatens the security and stability 
of our country. Democrats and Republicans alike have con- 
tributed to that confusion. 

2. The Democratic administration has initially created 
the confusion by its lack of effective leadership, by its con- 
tradictory grave warnings and optimistic assurances, by its 
complacency to the threat of communism here at home, by 
its oversensitiveness to rightful criticism, by its petty bitter- 
ness against its critics. 

3. Certain elements of the Republican Party have ma- 
terially added to this confusion in the hopes of riding the 
Republican Party to victory through the selfish political 
exploitation of fear, bigotry, ignorance, and intolerance. 
There are enough mistakes of the Democrats for Republi- 
cans to criticize constructively without resorting to political 
smears. 

4. To this extent, Democrats and Republicans alike have 
unwittingly, but undeniably, played directly into the Com- 
munist design of “confuse, divide, and conquer.” 

5. It is high time that we stopped thinking politically as 
Republicans and Democrats about elections and started 
thinking patriotically as Americans about national security 
based on individual freedom. It is high time that we all 
stopped being tools and victims of totalitarian techniques— 
techniques that, if continued here unchecked, will surely 
end what we have come to cherish as the American way of 


life. 


To the Future 


“WE BUILD FOR AN ‘AFTER-SELF’ ” 
By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


LONDON, ENGLAND, hotel maid, in a very 

simple, but effective manner, gave me a new evalua- 

tion of America. She began the conversation with 
the positive statement, “You are from America.” ‘The em- 
phasis she gave the name America was akin to that which 
one places on the word heaven. I replied in the affirmative. 
Then she said, “I have relatives in America. 1 wish I could 
vo to the States.”’ I said, “I hope that you can come to our 
country.’ Then she said with a touch of feeling I shall never 
forget, “I may never get to America, but you can’t blame 
me for dreaming, can you?” To the future for:—America 
the land of Utopian promises. 

In the city of Oslo, Norway, a business man told me about 
the dreams of his son. The son had spent six months in the 
United States and then returned to his home and entered 
business with his father. After about a year he asked his 
father if he would be disappointed if he left the business and 
returned to the States. He told his father that he wished to 
return to America for he felt there were many business 
opportunities in the United States. The father was dis- 
appointed for he would have liked to have had his son suc- 
ceed him. The young man came to America, his land of 
opportunity, and at present is a representative of one of our 
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large corporations. To the future for him:—a land of 
economic opportunity. 

To the future for you: —the same dreams of Utopian 
promises and economic opportunities. You, however, have 
an advantage these other two young people do not have. 
You already have your America: land of promises and 
economic possibilities. You have received your inheritance. 
The activities and festivities of this commencement season 
are but a part of the dream America has for you. Many 
there are who receive their inheritances, and frequently trade 
them for a mess of pottage. 

What does your dream for the future encompass? One 
can never escape the immediate. The immediate is an ever 
present must for it gives balance to life. When we are faced 
with the necessity of solving the problems which are associ- 
ated with every day existence we cannot escape the realities 
of life. It is good that one must make provision for every 
day living. But the devotion of all of one’s energies and 
endeavors to daily existence is deadening and defeating. A 
very wise religious prophet and counsellor said many years 
ago, “Without vision a people perish.” 

The statement, “The glory that was Rome” has had wide 
usage for many years. That expression has been used many 
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times in describing a condition of quiescence if not actual 
decay. In making a comparison of nations and peoples we 
measure their strength and virility by judging the value 
they give to past glories as compared to the potential achieve- 
ments of the future. The remote is necessary if problems of 
the immediate are to be solved. The remote means significant 
objectives; significant objectives make for greatness and 
greatness is conditioned by imagination. Imagination must 
temper will, for without imagination will may become blind 
and misdirected stubbornness. The future of any nation is 
determined by the manner in which it attacks its immediate 
problems and the course it follows in planning for the re- 
mote. Our country has solved successfully many of our 
immediate problems and we are making definite plans for 
the future. However if we would continue our position in 
“the sum” we must not permit the greatest strength of our 
nation, the development of the mental abilities of our youth 
to suffer for lack of adequate finances. It is of interest to 
note that several of our European neighbors, now faced with 
staggering immediate problems are providing for the remote 
in a manner foreign to their past history. They are spending 
more money instead of less for higher education; more edu- 
cational opportunities are being provided for more people 
than ever before, and more institutes for research in the field 
of human relations as well as in the abstract sciences are 
being established than at any time in their national histories. 
They are accepting the truth of the statement that “without 
vision a people perish.” 

To bring our point closer home, we need to reaffirm the 
Ordinance of 1787. “Religion, morality, and knowledge be- 
ing necessary for good government, and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” There are those who are so much concerned 
with immediate problems that they are losing sight of the 
responsibilities which are theirs in providing for the future. 

The same conditions which make for the success of a 
people and a nation, determine the direction to be taken by 
her citizens. The future for all of us requires that we turn 
not away from the hard realities of the immediate, nor that 
we maintain a balance between the two. It is said that 
David Starr Jordan, one of our great University Presidents 
of former years continually asked his students to consider 
their “after-selves.”” The after-self, said he, is that “self you 
are to be.”” One may not realize that an “after-self”” accom- 
panies one along life’s highway, but sometime it will appear 
in a bend or at the end of the road. What type of inheritance 
will one leave for him, and what type of self is one express- 
ing in the present which is accumulating for the “after-self” 
in the future.. A modern writer tells about a person of his 
acquaintance who is worried for fear he will not be remem- 
bered after he has gone on. This person, according to the 
writer, cannot entertain himself even for one evening. The 
writer concludes his story by asking the question, ‘““Why 
should he be worried about his not being remembered when 
the poor soul apparently is leaving nothing to the ‘after-self’ 
worthy of remembrance?” In contrast Walt Whitman will 
be remembered always because as he said, ““To me, every 
hour of the day and night is an unspeakably perfect miracle.”’ 
To this I add the statement of Oliver Wendell Holmes, “I 
find the great thing in this world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are moving.” 

In preparation for our future we cannot ignore the co- 
operative relationship which must exist between individual 
and country. Our two young, European friends are search- 
ing for a new country, but when they find it they must 
realize that a country can provide certain natural resources, 
but in addition to the natural resources there must be in- 
tangible resources which find expression in the thoughts, 









hearts and behavior of men. We are in danger of losing 
much that has made us great as a nation. I| refer to the 
will to overcome difficulties ;—asking favor from no man. 
There is a dangerous tendency developing, that of receiving 
without giving. As an illustration we are inclined to take 
too much for granted. Our country was purchased through 
the hard work, the sacrifices and the life blood of those who 
deemed liberty, freedom and happiness essentials. 

We are the ones who must bridge the gap between the 
opportunities of the present and the possibilities of the future. 
It is our duty to safeguard the remote of our country. As to 
the individual; what he does in the immediate is motivated 
by the remote. Pestalozzi as a child said, in referring to the 
conditions of the poor of Switzerland, “Someday I will do 
something for these people.” So motivated he became an 
educator whose name shall always be remembered. David 
Livingston is buried in Westminister Abbey because he be- 
lieved in helping those who needed him more than his fellow 
Englishmen. By his side is the tomb of The Unknown 
Soldier, who was brought back from the battlefields of the 
continent that he might rest with the illustrious of his coun- 
try. He too, name unknown, was driver by a great cause. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes is right, it doc, make a difference 
as to the direction we take. 


Look well to your duties as you dream with our young 
European friends of the future, remembering always the 
balance that must be maintained between the immediate and 
the remote, never forgetting that “we build for an ‘after- 
self’.”’ 

In searching for the second part of the dream: —economic 
opportunities, there are several very simple truths that must 
not be overlooked. Frequently one feels that a large starting 
salary must be demanded, and that the salary earned is the 
ultimate goal. The salary to be received is the payment made 
for services given. Opportunities can be created if it is re- 
membered that; (1) the giving of more than is expected will 
bring a manifold return, (2) knowledge gained through ex- 
perience is another form of salary or wage, (3) the more 
correlated knowledge one has the greater his resources and 
potentialities, and (4) adventure and persistence in the face 
of disaster are forerunners of success. These four simple 
statements need little elaboration. It is a pleasant experience 
to find people who will go out of their way to be of assist- 
ance. I shall always remember the kindness of people who, 
when asked a question as to direction, not only answer the 
question but take time to point the way. They do more than 
is expected of them. In the professional and in the industrial 
world the same principle is basic to a successful career. Each 
must give more than is expected, in effort, in time and in 
sacrifices. This way of life is not a way specified by religion 
but is a well-established principle of the business and pro- 
fessional world. 

Knowledge gained through experience can become a tan- 
gible financial asset if such pay is demanded above the satis- 
faction which comes from achievement. A prominent and 
wealthy lawyer started work as a stable boy. He dreamed 
of a career as a lawyer which helped relieve the annoyances 
that were his as a stable boy. He laughingly says now that 
his knowledge of horses gained as a worker in the stable has 
helped him a great deal as a lawyer. His first position in a 
law office came because he could talk about a special breed 
of horses with the head of the law firm. He gained because 
he knew more than law. 

It is very important that one exercise the spirit of adven- 
ture. Alfred North Whitehead said, “We must expect that 
the future will disclose dangers. It is the business of the 


future to be dangerous; and it is among the merits of science 
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equips the future for its duties.” To the individual 
ture must always be dangerous and challenging and 
the individual must be given the responsibility of equip- 
duties. A striking illustration of 
is found in the history of the Netherlands. 
- riven little in the way of land area, she actually claimed 
from the bottom of the sea. She constructed a king- 

i worthless waste. Coupled with her will to 

| is the spirit of persistence. A visitor to her shores today 
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nternationally known mountain climber was asked 

he wished to climb Mt. Everest and he replied, “Be- 

there.” One needs no other reason for trying to 

than the challenge that 





ve the problems of every day 
are there. 
developing your land of promises look well to yourself 
the seeker, the creator, and the builder of opportunities. 
Believe with Henry R. Harrower. “The practical man is 
e adventurer, the investigator, the believer in research, the 
ker of questions, the man who refuses to believe that per- 
tion has been attained . . . There is no thrill or joy in 
doing that which anyone can do It is always 
te to assume, not that the old way is wrong, but that 
ere may be a better way.” 
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Finally in achieving the dreams of the future, one must 
ercise faith in the present. More and more one realizes 
the necessity for believing in the ultimate goodness. When 
ne takes off in the blueness of the sky, he can do so with 
if he has faith in those who designed and built 
he plane, if he has faith in those who drew the line of 

ht, if he has faith in those who direct the course of the 
plane, if he has faith in an over-all directing power, purer 


nd better than self; in fact if he believes in the “ultimate 
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ET me tell you my thesis bluntly at the outset. It is 
that the struggle for the salvation of society in our 
time will be lost unless we in the west—and par- 

ticularly we in the United States—awaken to and project 

the fact that we are the great revolutionaries in world his- 
tory, and that our revolution is basically a spiritual one which 
we have already proved in action. 

I have returned only this week from a month in western 
Europe. There I worked on a Unesco Committee in Paris, 
talked with leaders of the Labor Party and of the Conser- 
vative opposition in Germany, and conferred in Italy with 
colleagues from all of western Europe at a meeting of the 
International Federation of Newspaper Editors. 

All these opportunities to explore the thinking of political, 










































































The Twilight of Materialism 


MAN, NOT MATTER IS THE CHIEF PROBLEM TODAY 
By ERWIN D. CANHAM, Editor of The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 
The Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture, delivered at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., May 26, 1950 


goodness of things.” Life in many respects is similar to a 
flight through the skies. It requires a fundamental faith. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick at the close of World War II said, 
“Believe me, we are going to need faith in these days ahead. 
I, at least, am being no optimist about the future. We are 
going to pass from this debauch of a world-wide violence 
and hate to a peace conference that will issue in a nicely 
ordered world patterned after our dreams. Any decency we 
get will be hard won and long worked for, the obstacles 
immense and the discouragements dismaying. It will take 
men and women of undiscourageable faith to see the next 
generation through—not sweet faith that says because life 
is so lovely there must be a God, but faith that has looked 
into the hell of life, what Carlyle once called ‘the everlasting 
nay’ of a godless world, and in revolt against it has risen up 
with ‘the everlasting yea’ of a convinced belief in God and 
the soul.” The nations are still sitting at the conterence 
tables of the world, and there is still hate and violence 
abroad. It is still true that “any decency we get will be 
hard won, and that it will take men and women of undis- 
courageable faith to see the next generation through.” 

As.a working creed basic to such a faith I give you the 
statement of Henry Van Dyke, “Be glad of life because it 
gives you the chance to love and to work and to play and 
to look up at the stars; to be satisfied with your possessions 
but not content with yourself until you have made the best 
of them; to despise nothing in the world except falsehood 
and meanness, and to fear nothing except cowardice; to be 
governed by your admirations rather than by your disgusts; 
to covet nothing that is your neighbors except his kindness 
of heart and gentleness of manners; to think seldom of your 
enemies, often of your friends, and every day of Christ; and 
to spend as much time as you can with body and spirit in 
God’s out-of-doors—these are little guidepaths to peace.” 

Tonight we toast the future. May you be successful in 
claiming its promises and in establishing a firm pathway for 
those who follow. Tomorrow in the words of James Russell 
Lowell you say: 

“My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For tomorrow I go over land and sea, 
In search of the Holy Grail.” 


cultural, and informational leadership in Europe have led 
me straight to my conclusion: that what the world needs 
most is an awakening to the truly spiritual character of the 
western heritage. It is especially necessary that the rest of 
the world understand the spiritual foundations of America. 
For we have let most of the world think that the American 
achievement is primarily materialistic. This is the great gap 
between ourselves and those who yearn for much more than 
materialism. And we are the first victims ourselves of the 
misunderstanding. 

The misunderstanding concerning America which is so 
pervasive in the world today is the key to the future of west- 
ern society. For, as Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon 
to the United States has well said: “To the superficial ob- 
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server who is unable to penetrate to the core of love and 
truth which is still at the heart of the West, there is little to 
choose between the soulless materialism of the West and the 
militant materialism of the East.” 

And, as Mr. Malik further told us in the West: “If your 
only export in these realms is the silent example of flourish- 
ing political institutions and happy human relations, you 
cannot lead. If your only export is a distant reputation for 
wealth and prosperity and order, you cannot lead. Nor can 
you really lead if you send forth to others only expert advice 
and technical assistance. To be able to lead and save your- 
self and others, you must above everything else address your 
mind and soul. Your tradition, rooted in the glorious Graeco- 
Roman-Hebrew-Christian-Western-European-humane_ out- 
look, supplies you with all the necessary presuppositions for 
leadership. All you have to do is to be the deepest you 
already are.” 

There is the challenge of the hour. It is not a challenge 
requiring the postulating of new fundamentals. It calls for 
no panaceas. It is a call to awakening and to articulation. 
The basic need is to understand and to proclaim the truth. 
The West must find its voice. 

Let us, therefore, ask ourselves a few fundamental ques- 
tions. Let us proclaim the truth on the issues which confront 
the world. Mankind today is being told that he must choose 
between revolution and reaction. He is told that Commu- 
nism represents revolution, and that our system—which is 
opprobriously called capitalism—represents reaction. In such 
a confrontation, there would be no choice. Mankind must 
go forward. But this statement of the issue is an explicit 
reversal of the truth. 

The fact is that Communism—like totalitarianism in any 
form—represents the blackest of reactions. The fact is that 
the free system, of which capitalism is only a small and 
modified part, represents the authentic revolution—not a sub- 
versive revolution, but a revolution which sets men free. 

We in the western world are the true standard-bearers 
of a great and emancipating doctrine. We are the people 
who ought to be singing the rousing songs and waving ban- 
ners from the ramparts of the human spirit. Instead, by a 
tragic reversal, we have allowed ourselves to be thrust into 
the indefensible position of seeking to protect the status quo. 
The free system is by no means the same thing as the status 
quo. Our tradition is not static, but is constantly dynamic. 
Our tradition strikes off chains. Totalitarianism would put 
them back on again. The stirring battle-cry which ends the 
Communist Manifesto is itself a delusion. Marx and Engels 
wrote: ‘““The proletarians have nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world to win.” Where, in today’s 
world, are most people in chains? Is it in the United States, 
where what is perhaps the most enlightened labor contract 
in history was this week signed by our largest industrial cor- 
poration and one of our largest trade unions? Or is it in the 
world’s most extensive Communist state, the Soviet Union, 
where tragic millions, suffering and dying, are bearing the 
literal chains of slave labor? Is it in Britain, where labor’s 
own government is in power and is carrying through the most 
extensive peaceful and gradual social revolution in history? 
Where are the chains today? Where are the mental chains? 
Are they in the free universities and the free churches of the 
western world? Or are they in the Communist states, where 

man’s right to think is now denied on behalf of the omni- 
potent state, and free sciences or free religion have ceased 
to exist? 

These are among the facts to which we must awaken. 

But let us come at our task in an orderly way. Let us 
first ask ourselves, in the most searching possible fashion, 





what are the chief claims of Communism, and let us con- 
front these statements with the best truth we know. Then 
let us examine the two doctrines—Communism and western 
democracy—in actual practice, to test their words by their 
works. And finally, let us chart a plan of campaign in this 
great battle of truth against falsehood. 

First, what are Communism’s basic postulates? 

The primary claim of Communism—the foundation stone 
on which it rests—is that of dialectical materialism. It is the 
assertion that ultimate reality lies in matter, and in matter 
alone. But the truth as we know it, is that superior to matter 
in every way is the reality of mind and of spirit. In our time 
an awakening to the metaphysical bankruptcy of materialism 
is beginning to sweep over thoughtful mankind. The awaken- 
ing is most striking among the natural scientists. ‘hey are 
finding, in the realm of the very little and of the very large— 
of the infinitesimal and of the infinite—that old materialistic 
assumptions are no longer valid. Reality is now by them 
recognized to be related to consciousness. Time and space 
are seen to be dependent upon consciousness. Reality is 
emerging more and more to today’s thinker as the basic 
essence which lies behind and beneath the material manifes- 
tation. In short, not the chair of wood and wicker, but the 
idea of chair existing in consciousness, is seen to come closer 
to ultimate reality. There is an even more striking and 
topical proof of the bankruptcy of materialism. Men have 
wrought the most powerful engines in their experience ; from 
gunpowder and steam and electricity they have progressed 
to atomic power. And yet they now see that the power to 
help or harm mankind lies not in the atom itself, not in the 
uranium or plutonium or tritonium, but in the thinking that 
motivates the finger which does or does not push the button 
that does or does not set off these fearful engines of destruc- 
tion. In the words of a great Yale natural scientist, “Man, 
not matter, is the chief problem of the world today.’’(*) 

This awakening of the natural scientists is having a new 
echo among the theologians. They had been shaken by the 
materialism of the last century, and, indeed, of the first half 
of this century. Even they had made altogether too many 
concessions to the alleged ultimate reality of and through 
matter. Now they are reverting more confidently to the 
eternal truths. When enough of the theologians see what 
powerful allies they have in the scientists of today—when 
they see how modern cosmological research has proved the 
unreality of matter—we will be on the treshhold of a great 
spiritual revival. 

The second great lie of Communism walks hand in hand 
with the first. It is that there is no God. Today we have 
the opportunity of knowing as never before that there is 
indeed a God, who is the loving Father of all mankind. We 
do not necessarily have to identify God merely with the 
single three-letter name: G-o-d. Perhaps it is useful to re- 
define God as the central Principle of the universe. Perhaps 
it helps to think of him as eternal Truth and Life and Love. 
These things cannot be denied. We know the universe is 
orderly. We know that it works according to established 
rules and principles, some of which we have been able par- 
tially to define. It seems to me to be rationally impossible 
to recognize the reality of an orderly universe and to deny 
God. And many of us have constantly the opportunity of 
turning to God—to Principle— in prayer. During the recent 
war, as so often happens, many voices were lifted in humble 
and receptive prayer. Many regenerative and purifying an- 
swers came. But it is important to base prayer upon under- 
standing, rather than on superstition. Prayer, if I may say 


*Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott—Vital Speeches, Vol. 14, No. 4, Dec. 1, 1947. 
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so, seers to me to be the process of placing oneself in con- 
formity with divine law. Here, again, truth is profoundly 
rational and can be accepted and understood in a new vocab- 
ilary. It is not necessary to think of prayer as supplication, 
but rather as an affirmation of man’s birthright under the 

ws of the universe to place himself in harmony with the 

isic of the spheres. Man, not God, has to do his part; 


(jod's work 
done. 

Still further to disprove Communist dialectic, take the 
issertions that there is no objective and eternal truth, and 
the transient and the temporal exist. I am sure 
that we in the western world can readily prove to our satis- 
faction that there is Truth, and that it is transcendent. Again 
prove it in the working of the laws of the universe. 
Or we can prove it in the vast and noble reaches of the mind 
ind the heart. There is abundant evidence of the existence 
of permanent and immanent values. These are accessible to 
mankind through a humble search for understanding. They 
come through the path of reason as well as down the road 
of revelation. They lift humankind out of its own confusions 
and perversities into the land of eternal truth. They are to 
be confirmed not only in the religious convictions and teach- 
ing of mankind, but in the positive philosophical traditions 
of Plato and Aristotle, or Hegel and Whitehead. 

Finally we come to another great Communist falsehood : 
that the individual exists for the sake of society and the state. 
‘This lie follows logically from the assertion of materialism 
and the denial of eternal Truth and order. It is the specific 
doctrine which enslaves mankind. And yet the truth as we 
know it and prove it in action daily, is that the state and 
society exist for the sake of the individual. It is this Com- 
munist lie which stifles the spirit of man. It is totalitarian. 
It is contrary to nature and to man. Again in the eloquent 
words of Dr. Malik: “That the state, the mere organ of 
yovernment and order, is the source of every law, every 
truth, every norm of conduct, every social and economic re- 
lationship; that no science, no music, no economic activity, 
no philosophy, no art, no theology, is to be permitted except 
if it is state-licensed and state-controlled: all this is so false, 
“0 arrogant, so autocratic and tyrannical that no man who 
has drunk deep from the living waters of the Western Pla- 
tonic-Christian tradition can possibly accept it. The State 
does not come in first place; it comes in tenth or fifteenth 
place. ‘The University is higher than the State; the tradi- 
tion of free inquiry is higher than the State; the Church is 
higher than the State; the family is higher than the State; 
natural law is higher than the State; God is higher than the 
State; within limits, free economic activity is higher than 
the State.” 

It is good that Dr. Malik, who blends in his own culture 
the best of East and West, should have recognized not only 
the spiritual importance of Church and University and fam- 
ily, but of free economic activity as well. For this brings us 
to the crux of our problem today. It is the free economic 
activity of the West which is most under fire in the con- 
world. It is this free economic activity which is 
used by those who hate it or misunderstand it to brand the 
West with the stigma and curse of materialism. The need, 
therefore, is for an awakening to the spiritual obligation and 
heritage of the free economic system. 

Let us, then, proceed to the second of our main points: 
an examination of Communism and the free economic system 
as they reveal themselves in action. 

It is not necessary, first of all, to belittle the actual achieve- 
ments of the Soviet State. Historic objectivity requires us to 
recall the importance of the transition from Tsardom, the 
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achievement of partial industrialization in the face of two. 


wars. In a certain narrow framework, the Soviet State has 
accepted a large obligation to the individuals who make it up. 
It has gone a long way toward harmonizing the diverse in- 
terests of widely separated and scattered racial and cultural 
groups. The debt society owes to the Red Army is great. 

It is important to recognize, also, that we have to live 
with the Russians, and many of the things we find dangerous 
in the present Soviet State are traits and trends which long 
antedate Communism. We must find ways of adjusting our- 
selves to life with an awakened Eurasian continent. It is, 
perhaps, a blessing for mankind that the awakening and in- 
dustrialization of this vast area has come about under a 
system which inevitably handicaps and limits its potential 
achievement. Sometimes one is appalled at the aggressive 
possibilities of a Russian Empire organized with the eff- 
ciency and power of industrialized Britain in the Nineteenth 
Century, or the United States in the Twentieth Century. A 
great natural scientist, Dr. Merle Tuve, recently remarked 
that the greatest single discovery of World War II was the 
efficiency of the free system. That kind of efficiency coupled 
with the natural resources and the immense racial dynamism 
of the people now under the hammer and sickle would make 
a world force of incalculable potential. 

Communism has partly liberated and partly stifled this 
great capacity. On balance, at the point of the mid-Century, 
there is far more of stifling than there is of liberation. When, 
as I believe to be inevitable, the Russian peoples are finally 
and genuinely liberated, we must be ready with a universal 
system of peace and order. Otherwise, they will be an ex- 
plosive force against which today’s Communism will be a 
pallid squib. Fortunately, there is also in the Russian people 
a great and magnificent spiritual and universal yearning. The 
free Russian soul, in all its exuberance, longs for human 
brotherhood and bears a heavy burden of anguish for the 
spiritual failure of humankind. These deep impulses have 
helped to support Communism. They would be far more 
effective in support of a free system wrought for the benefit 
of all mankind. The Russian need for religion has partially 
and temporarily accepted Communism as a religion. When 
the Russian spirit is ultimately freed, it must find its way 
fully into the spiritual pastures of the great western tradition 
of truth and love. Otherwise, Russia might remain the world’s 
great challenge for long and turbulent years—far more dis- 
astrous than our own time, when Russia is self-curbed by a 
hopelessly inefficient and inhibiting system. Even under the 
present limitations, it is unnecessary to add that the Russian 
achievement is considerable. 

But on balance, the system remains one of chains and of 
slavery. It remains reaction, of the pattern of all the tyran- 
nies that have sought to bind the free spirit of man and to 
withhold his natural rights down through the millenia. The 
fact is that Communism in its works is both spiritually and 
materially sterile. It is fundamentally a failure, because it 
is unable to utilize more than the merest fraction of the 
forces which are available. It is the most profligate destroyer 
of human resources. Its concentration camps and its mass 
graves are filled with the richest of human talent. Those 
who survive are denied the immense productive force of free 
inquiry, of objective experiment, and of full self-analysis. 

Against all this, contrast the actual achievement of the 
free system of the West. The American economy—derided 
and attacked by its enemies—is today holding the line against 
world collapse. With all the faults which we know full well 
lie within our society and in its economic organization, the 
fact remains that the world today would be in chaos without 
the stability and productivity of the United States. 

1 am not here seeking to put a halo around the profit mo- 
tive: far from it. The first and most important thing to 
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say about the free economic system is that it can survive only 
to the degree that the individuals and combinations that 
make it up accept their social obligation. 

Moreover, there is a considerable difference between much 
of the economic organization that passes by the name of capi- 
talism in some parts of the world, and the best of the free 
eccnomic system enlightened leadership has brought into be- 
ing in the United States and elsewhere. In many places, 
when we defend capitalism, we defend a feudal or a cartellist 
concept which would appall the thoughtful American busi- 
ness enterpriser. And in general, the economic system which 
exists in the United States is not quite the system which we 
have from time to time appeared to be supporting in the 
Ruhr or in Milan or in Lorraine, or even in Shanghai or 
Osaka. In some of these places, it is true, a sense of social 
obligation has dawned. We are not necessarily committed 
to the task of putting Humpty-Dumpty together again. But 
it is essential for us to put the importance of social obligation 
first, and not place ourselves in the position of advocating 
the return of industrial or financial feudalism. 

The free economic system in the United States, and mea- 
surably in many other parts of the world — including, 
particularly, the smaller states where neutrality and/or 
cooperation have supported much real equality and high 
standards of living—can be objectively left to stand or fall 
on its own merits. It stands. It stands because it has given 
more opportunity to the individual than any other system 
ever tried. It stands because it is perfectible. It is not dog- 
matic—or should not be. It should always recognize the 
imperatives of self-criticism and of change. It should re- 
member the paramountcy of human values. But these are 
not values of social security alone. 

There are serious shortcomings in the idea of security, 
taken as an ultimate value. No security which enshrined 
security as an end in itself was able long to continue the 
march of progress. Dissatisfaction, adversity, risk — these 
are the imperatives of progress. Furthermore, to enshrine 
security as an end in itself, and to place its procurement 
and maintenance in the hands of the state, is to say that the 
state is above the individual. That is the road of slavery: 
of social suicide. We must keep the individual and the in- 
dividual-based forms of organization as our primary values: 
man and church and school, along with family and free eco- 
nomic activity. The state owes nobody a living. At the 
same time, it is necessary and effective to organize through 
the state the many functions which the individual or private 
organizations cannot accomplish. It goes without saying that 
insurance barriers against the hazards of the economic sys- 
tem—old age or unemployment—are accepted and legitimate 
parts of state responsibility. The form of social security can 
be kept in its proper place. 

But the increasing sense of dependency of the individual 
upon the State is not the obverse of the needful recognition 
of social obligation. It is, however, often the result of the 
failure of free enterprise to recognize its social obligation. 
In an industrial society, dominated by mass production, the 
individual is peculiarly insecure. He will seek the means 
of survival through collective action. For the laborer and 
artisan, protection comes through unions and government. 
Sometimes it comes through a cooperative relationship with 
his employer which is best of all. For the employer, protec- 
tion also comes through collective action, sometimes private 
and sometimes governmental. But we have made great prog- 
ress in evolving forms which are consistent both with free 
enterprise and with the special hazards of an industrial 
society. And again I must emphasize that these forms work 
best when they are founded upon a voluntary and perceptive 





acceptance of social obligation. That is the final and indis- 
pensable bulwark of the free system. 

The fruits of the system are expressed in material and 
spiritual terms. Altogether too often, we have remembered 
only the material rewards. We boast of our standard of 
living, and when we go abroad the dollars clink in our 
pockets. We are sometimes obsessed with material gain, and 
with unrestrained selfishness. We have been our own worst 
salesman, for we have convinced most of the rest of the 
world that we are money-mad materialists. But the greatest 
fruitage of the free system is spiritual. It lies in the recog- 
nition of the essential dignity of man which is implicit in 
equality of opportunity. It lies in the concept of legitimate 
service. Perhaps you will understand me when I say, not 
too whimsically, that the American filling station is a very 
good illustration of the triumph of the free system. It is 
not the mechanical excellence of the filling station which 
is its chief virtue. It is its spirit. There is an enthusiasm 
and a self-respect which has infused the filling station, and 
made it one of the most successful of our various institutions. 
I do not altogether know why this is so: | merely point out 
that our free economic system at its best has gone a long 
way toward the enshrining of human values, and the attain- 
ment of a genuinely democratic relationship between server 
and served. 1 do not think anyone will deny that this is a 
spiritual value. 

Something of the same achievement was illustrated the 
other day by the words of a German editor who recently had 
an opportunity to visit the United States. He was taken to 
a small eastern city as the guest of a local newspaper. | 
asked him how he liked it and what he had learned. He 
put it in these words: “The best thing was that they intro- 
duced me to everybody, and they introduced me to the lift- 
boy just the same way they introduced me to the Mayor.” 

Awareness of the individual importance of man is our 
greatest spiritual achievement. It lies at the heart of the 
matter. Recognizing the significance of individual man, we 
have been able to mobilize and utilize the vast and still 
uncounted and uncountable resources of the human spirit. 
This is an accomplishment of revolutionary importance. It 
springs from the circumstances under which Europeans first 
came to the New World, it is based upon the political and 
theological roots of our society. It is genuine democracy. 
Established in the midst of the natural resources of a conti- 
nent, it has enabled us to become a material and spiritual 
bastion for the safeguarding of western civilization. We 
have been able to achieve the adequate blending of natural 
and human resources, and while we have wasted natural 
resources often in profligate manner, we have come to uti- 
lize human resources within enterprising but humane bounds. 
This is illustrated by our rejection of child labor on the 
one hand and our increasingly wide opportunities for women 
on the other. But I would not gild the lily. There are plenty 
of dark spots in our human experience, as we have moved 
toward fuller light. There are dark spots today. They are 
part of the challenge, part of the incentive, part of the un- 
finished business without which we would decline and perish. 

Once more, quoting Dr. Malik in summary of this refer- 
ence to the relative achievement of the west: “The only 
effective answer to Communism is a genuine spiritualized 
materialism which seeks to remove every trace of social in- 
justice without loss of the higher values which constitute the 
very soul of the West.” 

And that brings us to our third point: a plan of campaign 
in the war of ideas. The first necessity is manifestly self- 
awakening. We must re-discover the ideas by which we 
live. The ideology of Communism is well-known, and widely 
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proclaimed. It is passionately believed by many of those who 
proclaim it. This awareness and intensity is integrated and 
ruided. ‘There is no comparable intensity of coordination of 
ideas among those who believe in the free system. There 
will not be until we look at our heritage in fundamental 
terms, and arouse ourselves to its revolutionary import today. 
‘The obligation of every citizen, of every leader, is to awaken 
himself and to awaken his fellowman to the significance of 
today’s challenge. 

‘The second necessity, after the awakening, is the voice. 
\lready there are various small voices from the free nations 

voices seeking to penetrate the void of human thinking. 
‘They must rise to full articulation. We possess today mighty 
machines for disseminating ideas to every corner of the globe. 
But we have not yet learned what we have to say. In fact, 
the message we must say is the same old message of truth 
down the ages: the significance of man under God, of his 
brotherhood, of his birthright of freedom. And so let us 
organize—as American and British officials are now seeking 
to organize in London—a United Voice of Freedom. But 
as we speak in our united voice, let us not forget the advan- 
tages of diversity. “The strength of the free system is that 

is not regimented. The ideas of freedom must be discov- 
ered and proclaimed, orchestrated perhaps, but never stifled 
and never distorted. 

The third necessity, along with the awakening and the 
voice, is the fuller demonstration of the free system in action. 
There is contagion in falsehood. Some of the lies of totali- 
tarianism and materialism have penetrated into our own 
thinking. We must not let them stay there. In this un- 
healthy atmosphere of no-peace, no-war we have yielded some 
citadels to the enemy. Some have sought to weaken or de- 
stroy the free spirit of inquiry and of teaching in our schools 
and universities. Happily, enough have seen the truth clearly 
and have prevented the sabotage of our educational institu- 
tions. In these bewildering times, we have yielded to dis- 
trust of human character and the cloud of suspicion—often 
of slander—hangs heavy over the human spirit. We must 
learn again to trust character, because free institutions de- 
pend upon respect for fellow man. We must spurn the cor- 
rosive doubts which do far more harm to our body politic 
than the dangers to which they pertain. We must, as I have 
said earlier, manifest social responsibility throughout our 
economic system. We must make swifter progress toward 
the removal of racial and religious barriers which prevent 
true community. These are but a few of our items of unfin- 
shed business—of our ways of proving in action the truth 
»y which alone we live. 

And finally, let us regain perspective, let us cast off the 
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inferiority complex with which Communism has bemused us, 
let us reaffirm a consciousness of our birthright. 

We stand in human history as the greatest revolutionaries 
of all time. Not just we Americans—but all of us in the 
western world. 

We are the guardians of a sacred and dynamic heritage. 

We have come a long way. We have a long way to go. 

We have discovered long since the eternal truth of love 
and peace and brotherhood. We have discovered and in a 
measure applied the enormous potency of the free man. 

We have lifted part way the heavy burdca of toil that 
has crushed humanity down through the years, and more 
gloriously we have begun to lift the curtain of ignorance 
which has blanketed the human mind. 

We are on the march. 

And today we are challenged. For the challenge we may 
be infinitely grateful. Because our society today faces ad- 
versity. There is a hill up which we must climb. We will 
not decline in slothful and concupiscent ease. We will pit 
ourselves against the lies which in our time assault the deep 
foundations of truth. These lies cannot prevail, even to the 
extent of setting civilization into a relapse, if we are worthy 
of our heritage. 

And we can and will be worthy of that heritage if and 
as we awaken. The voice of no one of us is powerful enough 
to awaken all the slumberers in today’s world. That is not 
bad; it is good; for salvation need come through no new 
messiah, 

It is better that it should come through the people, the 
little people if you will, as each awakens to the truth about 
individual man in a society under God—under the divine 
Principle of order and of harmony. The world that is being 
re-born can well awaken not through the trumpets of mes- 
siahship but from the inner voice of spiritual consciousness. 

But it is our individual and collective duty to think these 
things through for ourselves, and in our free way to help 
our brother man to his needful awareness. Let us pass along 
the message of freedom. One day it will reach critical mass 
and a chain reaction will begin. 

Meantime, we must preserve the physical defenses of the 
western world by keeping military aggression at bay; we 
must strengthen the economic sinews and the stability of the 
free world; we must lead our civilization to higher plateaus 
of demonstrated freedom and achievement. 

And from the valley below, those who have accepted the 
false doctrines of totalitarian of the right or the left will one 
day see the heights which we have ascended, and will join 
us on the continuous pathway ahead. 


in the School Controversy 


ARE RELIGION, AND MORALITY BASED ON RELIGION, TO BE RETAINED IN AMERICAN LIFE? 
By REV. ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S. J., Editor-in-Chief, America, New York, N. Y. 


EFORE broaching the subject on which I wish to 
speak this evening, I want to congratulate the class 
of 1950 on the completion of your course at Mary- 
wood. Congratulations are certainly in order to the parents 
of the graduates and to their teachers, too. Catholic parents, 
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or any parents who send their daughters to a private school, 
have to make considerable sacrifices, especially if several 
students have to be educated in the same family. These sacri- 
fices would have to be much larger, however, if the Church 
in the United States were not blessed with teachers who have 
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dedicated their lives, through the religious vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience, to the cause of Catholic education. 
I am not forgetting the laymen and laywomen, either, who 
are partners in this great work. 


CaTHOLic EpucATION UNperR ATTACK 


Catholic education, from kindergarten through the gradu- 
ate school is presently under attack in America. You un- 
doubtedly know that the controversy over Federal aid to 
education which grew very sharp last summer did not really 
revolve around bus rides for our children. Bus rides were 
merely the one-ninth of the iceberg which shows above water. 
The real struggle was over the eight-ninths which is sub- 
merged. 

What were these submerged issues which justified our 
opposition to any Federal-aid measure failing to take Cath- 
olic school children into account? 

The submerged issue closest to the surface was this: is the 
Catholic school system to be considered a part of the Amer- 
ican school system or not? Do Catholic schools belong in the 
United States or not? Or is the public-school system, State- 
supported and State-controlled, to be considered the American 
school system, to the exclusion of any other type of school ? 

The National Education Association consists of 400,000 
teachers in public schools and another 400,000 public-school 
teachers aligned with the NEA through membership in State 
teachers’ organizations. The NEA operated on the assump- 
tion that the public schools constitute the American educa- 
tional system. When they write or speak about “American 
schools” they mean “public schools.”” They look upon the 
public school system as everyone looks upon the U. S. Post- 
office. There is only one postal system, and it is naturally 
run by the Government. People can employ special messen- 
gers to deliver letters, as they sometimes do. But officially 
such messenger service has no standing. When legislation is 
proposed relating to postal deliveries, it would certainly be 
an impertinence for the Western Union company, for exam- 
ple, to say: look here, we provide postal service for our 
customers ; we should be considered in any legislation relating 
to the Postoffice. That is the way the National Education 
Association, and a great many leaders in public life, in civic 
organizations and in journalism look upon the relation of 
the public-school system to parochial schools. 

We object to this attitude for the simple reason that we do 
not put postal service and education on a par. We deny that 
the State should ever have a monopoly of education the way 
it has a monopoly in mail deliveries. Education deals with 
religious and moral belief. We will never sit idly by while 
the function of education is turned into a State monopoly. 
The Church cannot abdicate to the State her own authority 
over education. Neither can parents. 

More deeply submerged in the Federal-aid controversy was 
the issue of whether religion, and morality based on religion, 
are to be retained, not only in American education but in 
American life. Religion cannot be taught in the public 
schools. Yet unless religion is taught to the young in school, 
how can one generation hand on to the next the religious 
beliefs it has inherited from the past? Education is the nor- 
mal channel through which children are schooled in the 
beliefs in which their parents want them schooled. If you 
eliminate religion from the State school, and then force all 
children to attend State schools, you have gone a long way 
towards eliminating religion from society. Whether or not 
this was the specific intentions of our opponents, it was and 
is the natural consequence of the public policy they support. 

Put another way, if you absolutely separate State and 
Church, and then turn education entirely over to the State, 
you have pretty well taken religion out of American life. 





We could not surrender to what we realized was an alarm- 
ing revolution in American life—a revolution aimed at ban- 
ishing religion not only from the schools but from society 
as well. That is the truth about Federal aid to education, 
the submerged and little recognized truth. 

CouNTER-REVOLUTION 

In some ways it was very fortunate that these submerged 
issues were detected and, at least to some extent, brought to 
the surface. The trend towards a public-school monopoly and 
towards the complete secularization of American education 
and hence of American life has been taking place for at least 
two generations. Last summer was the first time it caught 
the headlines, under the guise, to be sure, of a dispute in the 
Federal-aid bill about bus rides for parochial-school children. 

I say it was fortunate because it has set serious non- 
Catholics thinking. They are beginning to realize that Cath- 
olics, in fighting for their own schools, are fighting for free- 
dom of education and for the right of religious groups to 
keep religion alive as an effective factor in American society. 

Let me give a few examples to prove that through our 
resistance to the revolution aiming at a public-school monop- 
oly a counter-revolution in favor of freedom of education and 
of religious activity has set in. 

(1) Paul Blanshard’s book on American Freedom and 
Catholic Power summarized this whole attack on Catholic 
education. At first it caused a sensation. But a Jewish writer 
in Montreal, David Rome, very early told Jews that Blan- 
shardism was a threat to a/l minorities, as it certainly is. 
More recently a writer named Will Herberg wrote a devas- 
tating review of Blanshard’s book in Commentary, a Jewish 
monthly published in New York. One reader wrote to the 
editor strongly objecting to Herberg’s treatment of Blan- 
shard. Herberg took the occasion to blast not only Blanshard 
but the Jew who came to his defense right out of the water. 
In other words, thoughtful Jews are warning their fellows 
that Blanshardism is very dangerous, not only to Catholicism, 
but to the freedom of all minorities. That is a big gain for 
us. A rather eminent Jewish lawyer told me at a dinner in 
New York a month ago: “Father, | am alarmed at the warm 
reception Blanshard’s book is getting. It’s a dangerous book.” 

(2) Now let’s take an eminent Protestant. Dr. F. Ernest 
Johnson is a Methodist, a professor of education at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ of America. The Federal Council is the 
coordinating agency of all the large Protestant denomina- 
tions, except the extreme evangelicals like the Southern 
Baptists. 

Dr. Johnson has become progressively more concerned 
about the secularization of the public schools. He admits 
that the parochial school as a substitute for the public school 
is growing in favor among Protestants. Last January he told 
a thousand Protestant ministers in Washington, D. C.,* that 
public education is now facing “something of a revolt” on 
the part of Protestants who find its indifference to religion 
intolerable. He personally believes the public schools should 
teach more about religion, but Dr. Johnson is only one among 
many. I am sure, who are growing more sympathetic to- 
wards the solution Catholics have adopted—that of running 
their own schools—though he does not now favor that solu- 
tion for Protestants. 

But he admits that many Protestants favor considering 
whether they should not set up their own parochial schools. 
The Lutherans are pushing forward their parochial schools. 
And a Southern Baptist, the vice-president of Trinity Uni- 
versity in Texas, published a book last year in which he said 
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that the Catholics have found the only solution: Protestants 
hould set up a complete system of their own, from kinder- 
garten through the graduate school, as the only way to pre- 
serve religion in education and in American life. 

(3) The most remarkable ‘“‘conversion” to the Catholic 
position has been that of Professor William W. Brickman 
of New York University. Reviewing the whole subject of 
‘The School and the Church-State Question” in School and 
Society (the only weekly magazine devoted to education) for 
May 6, Professor Brickman, after canvassing Catholic and 
non-Catholic thought on the subject, said he could see no 
reason why parochial schools should not be supported by the 
State just as public schools are. He ignored the constitutional 
barriers to such support. But it is certainly more than a 
traw in the wind when one of the best informed authorities 
n the country, teaching in a private non-Catholic university, 
hould agree with us one-hundred per cent. Dr. George F. 
Zook, retiring as head of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, recently showed great alarm over the tendency to ex- 
lude religion from education. 


(4) It is the same on the constitutional issues involved. 
Professor Corwin of Princeton, who is regarded as the 


rreatest living authority on the Constitution, has sided with 
us. So have writers in a dozen law reviews published by 
non-Catholic universities. 

(5) ‘To my mind, one of the most hopeful signs of a better 
understanding of the Catholic position in American educa- 
ion appeared in the New York Times for June 5. Benjamin 
kine, well-known education editor of the Times, in a feature 
rticle published the results of a survey he made, with the 
help of the Department of Education of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference in Washington, of Catholic ele- 
nentary and secondary education throughout the United 
states. We on dmerica found it necessary some time ago to 
take exception to Mr. Fine’s exclusive interest in public 
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education at these levels. We thought that he was, in effect, 
contributing to the myth sponsored by the NEA that the 
public schools alone constitute the American school system. 

Both Mr. Fine and the New York Times deserve consid- 
erable credit for making amends in this way. If their previous 
overlooking of our contributions to American schooling was 
due to an oversight on their part, they have shown them- 
selves big enough to correct it when our criticism was called 
to their attention. This shows that minority groups in the 
United States can get a hearing from (with apologies to the 
Tribune Tower) the greatest newspaper in the world—if 
attention is called to facts its editors have overlooked. 

The battle is not over, and it is certainly not yet won. But 
there is sufficient evidence, I think, to prove that our position 
is not only getting a sympathetic hearing but is winning ap- 
proval among many non-Catholics. 

The Catholic press and Catholic students of education and 
of political science have held up their end of this fight. 
Where we may be weak is among the rank and file of the 
Church. After all, most non-Catholics know about the 
Church only what they learn in the lives of the Catholics 
they know. It is your responsibility, graduates of the class 
of 1950, as it is the responsibility of every one of us to tele- 
vise to our neighbors what Catholicism means. You cannot 
do this merely by leading what is often called ‘“‘a good Cath- 
olic life.” You must apply your Catholicism in all your 
social activities. You must reveal it through a sense of civic 
responsibility. [f you carry out what the Church teaches, at 
home, in school, in business, in the professions, in your neigh- 
borhood, in your city, and in everything you do, our fellow- 
citizens will see in the flesh what we try to preach in the 
pulpit: that the United States of America, far. from having 
to fear us, can rely on us to practice the virtues of justice 
and charity and civic concern on which the very existence 
of our democracy depends. 


on Wishful Thinking 


BURDEN OF DECISION IS ON OUR PRESIDENT 
By WILLIAM C. BULLITT, former United States Ambassador to U.S.S.R. 
Delivered under the auspices of the Pierson College International Relations Club, 


ORTY years ago when I was a student at Yale we were 
all obliged to go to compulsory Sunday Chapel—which 

often meant returning to New Haven by the milk train 
from parties in New York. Our pain was eased, however, by 
President Hadley. The visiting preachers would invariably 
ask him how long they should preach. Hadley invariably 
would reply: “Your time is, of course, unlimited; but the 
oldest Yale tradition is that no souls are saved after the 
first fifteen minutes.” 

At the risk of saving no souls at all, I shall take more than 
fifteen minutes because I want to try to give you an overall 
picture of the world situation. When you complete your stud- 
ies you will step onto a field of battle. All of us wish that were 
not so; but it is so. And you had better know now what you 
will face. 

Why isnt it reasonable to believe that if we display enough 
good will we can reach an agreement with Stalin that will 
give peace to the world? After all, the Soviet Union contains 
a sixth of the land surface of the earth. It is sparsely populated. 
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It could be developed as our own country was developed 
between the Civil War and the first World War—peacefully, 
with a constantly rising standard of living for all its inhabi- 
tants. Why doesn’t that happen? Isn’t the trouble with our- 
selves? Isn’t the Soviet Government afraid of us—legiti- 
mately afraid of us? 

It is not. The Soviet Government knows better than any 
other government in the world the exact state of mind of the 
American Government and the American people. It has plenty 
of agents and sympathizers in our country to give it the facts, 
and there is no better informed group of men in the world 
than the Politburo. The leaders of the Soviet Union know 
as well as we know that we desire to live in peace with all 
nations. 

One day in 1934 when our government was attempting to 
establish cordial relations with the Soviet Government,— 
hoping that a combination of the forces of Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union might prevent Hitler from 
making war in Europe and the Japanese militarists from push- 
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ing further into China,—a number of Commissars were hav- 
ing a drink with me at our Embassy in Moscow. I showed 
them the Soviet Second Reader. In it was a chapter entitled 
“America.” At the head of the chapter was a drawing of starv- 
ing children working at factory machines in a cellar, while on 
the floor above fat, bejeweled women and fatter men danced 
jazz. The text read: ‘America is a country where children of 
workers and peasants are forbidden to get an education. They 
are forced to work all day at machines in dark cellars, and get 
nothing to eat but bread, while the rich dance over their 
heads.” | asked the Commissars how they expected to educate 
leaders for the Soviet Union if they taught their children such 
lies? They laughed and one of them replied: “Have you ever 
found 2ity one of us that doesn’t know the facts?” I answered 
that ! thought they were better informed than the members 
of aay government I knew. The Commissar then went on: 
“Tt will always be so. We shall educate in special schools 
leaders who will know the truth, but as for the rest—we shall 
teach them exactly what is in the interest of the Soviet Union 
for them to know.” 

Stalin and the members of the Politburo have no fear what- 
soever that they will be attacked by the United States. They 
know the facts. The tremendous trumpetings of anti-American 
propaganda in Soviet schools, plays, movies, books, press and 
radio are merely means to drive fear and hatred into the 
ignorant in order to make them docile instruments of Stalin. 

From 1941 to 1947 we tried to appease Stalin. Hopefully 
we gave him everything he asked. We failed. His appetite 
remained as great as ever. We failed to appease him then, 
and we would fail now if we should try again to appease him. 
We can not develop friendly relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment as we could develop such relations with a normal gov- 
ernment because we are facing, not a normal government, but 
a clique of men who, by their own will, deliberately and 
consciously, have chosen to declare themselves the enemies of 
all peoples that live in freedom. They are the high priests of 
a fighting faith which requires of its adherents conquest of 
the world. The Russian people, who are capable of perform- 
ing prodigies of good, are driven by that privileged and perse- 
cuting clique to prodigies of evil. In 1939, Stalin ruled 170 
million persons. Today he controls 800 million—more than a 
third of humanity. His objective is conquest of the entire 
human race. He will not stop. He can only be stopped. We 
can not get off this planet. We shall have to stop him or 
submit to his rule. 

To believe that it is still possible to appease Stalin, it is 
necessary to be ignorant both of Soviet history and of the 
doctrine which inspires the actions of the Communists. 

The Communist creed teaches that establishment of Com- 
munist dictatorship throughout the earth and abolition of 
private ownership of the means of production will erase all 
envy, hatred, and malice from the human heart. It promises 
that the state will then wither away and that all men will 
live without a state in perfect happiness. In the name of sci- 
ence, the Communists teach this fantastically unscientific creed 
to the peoples they control. They educate their children to 
live by this faith and, if need be, to die for it. A large per- 
centage of the young in the Soviet Union and the Soviet satel- 
lite countries have no other creed taught them. So they have 
faith in the Communist creed and give their lives for it, 
believing that they are fighting to emancipate all humanity 
from all evil. 

Since the Communists believe this, they are convinced that 
the highest present moral duty of man is to achieve Commu- 
nist world dictatorship. This supreme end, they hold, justifies 
all means for its achievement—al/ means including the pledged 
word given and broken, character assassination, torture, mur- 


der, and war. They revere the words which Lenin wrote: 
“It is necessary ... to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, 
evasion, concealment of truth.’’ They hold as gospel truth his 
portentous statement: “. .. it is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” 

There is not the slightest evidence that Stalin disbelieves in 
this doctrine which now bears his name as well as the names 
of Marx and Lenin. Even if he should disbelieve in it, he 
could not abandon it. For the Marx-Lenin-Stalin creed is the 
fighting faith which holds the Communists together. Without 
it the Soviet Union and all other Communist states would 
disintegrate. Stalin must and will continue to try to conquer 
the world. 

No vice in international affairs is so fatal as the vice of 
wishful thinking. If we continue to believe that we can appease 
the unappeasable, we shall not survive. We can not turn a 
tiger into a cat by stroking it. 

In our short history, we have never had to face any problem 
as complex as the problem of this Communist assault. The 
western world once did face a similar problem. The fighting 
faith of Mahomet overwhelmed the Christian states of the 
Near East and North Africa and Spain, and the Moslem 
forces were not stopped until they reached Tours on the Loire 
not very far from Paris. I do not wish to compare the Moslem 
religion which is a noble one, to the Communist creed which 
is satanic; but I do wish to point out that in the hundred years 
between Mahomet’s death in 632 and the defeat of the Mos- 
lems by Charles Martel in 732, country after country fell 
before that fighting faith until it seemed that it was irresistible. 

The Communist attack is no more irresistible than was the 
Moslem attack. But to meet it successfully, we shall need the 
same faith and courage that the Christians had at Tours. 
Furthermore, we shall need wisdom. We shall have to be wise 
in time. And there is not much time. We shall have to grow 
up quickly, for the burden of defeating the Communist attack 
has fallen on us at a moment when we are intellectually ill- 
prepared to carry it. We have always been so occupied with 
our domestic affairs, so happy in our own continent, that few 
Americans have taken any long-continued interest in foreign 
affairs. In consequence, our foreign policies have often been 
not expressions of our vital interests, but mere spasmodic 
reactions to the demands of domestic political expediency. ‘The 
few Americans who have devoted their lives to foreign affairs 
since 1914 are so exceptional as to be almost oddities. As a 
nation, we are amateurs in the foreign field. Our leaders play 
by ear or by hunch. Stalin sits in the Kremlin with the mem- 
bers of his Politburo who compose his general staff for con- 
quest of the world and plans his advances on a world scale as 
carefully as the commander-in-chief of an army plans his 
attacks. Our government has never prepared an overall plan 
of political, economic and military defense for ourselves and 
the rest of the free world. Indeed, our administration has 
not even understood that such a plan is vital. It is not so long 
ago that President Truman said “I like old Joe.” 

What should we be doing? 

Can we stop Stalin without war? It is not impossible but it 
will not be easy. For Stalin will not stop unless we keep him 
constantly confronted by superior force and unless he knows 
that we will use that force against his direct or indirect 
aggressions. To stop Stalin without war we must, therefore, 
have both the superior force and the will, if necessary, to use it. 

Do we have the superior force? In 1945 we had the atomic 
bomb and the world’s greatest air force to carry it. Our indus- 
trial plant was intact. China, the key to all Asia, was our 
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ally. Stalin had no atomic bomb and no long-range bombing 


planes. His industrial plant was, in large part, worn out or 
destroyed. Compared to the Soviet Union we were over- 
whelmingly strong. 

‘Yoday Stalin has China as an ally. He has atomic bombs 
and at least 350 long-range bombers capable of carrying them 
to any spot in the United States. We have no radar warning- 
net to detect the approach of his planes. We have only a frac- 
tion of the number of pursuit planes needed to make effective 
use of a warning-net. The authoritative Finletter Commission 
in 1948 recommended as a minimum for national security 70 


air groups. We have 44. Stalin’s total air force outnumbers 
ours by 3 to 1. His annual production of war planes is about 
> to our 1. He has 125 army divisions to our 10:—among 
them, 30 armored divisions to our 1. Im addition, he has 


approximately 270 submarines—about 30 of which are of the 
latest type against which we have not yet produced effective 
counter weapons. Furthermore, thanks to his agent Fuchs 
who transmitted to him all our secrets for production of both 
\-bombs and Hydrogen bombs, he may be ahead of us in 
production of H bombs. 

Moreover, the whole of Western Europe is without defense, 
and everyone in Western Europe knows it. Its cities cannot 
be protected against Soviet atomic bombs except by our air 
force, which today is not strong enough for the task. To oppose 
the 125 Soviet divisions, the French have 6, the British say 
they can furnish 1, the Belgians 1. To have a chance to stop 
the Red Army for a few months, the European democracies 
vould need from 50 to 60 divisions. Modern equipment for 
uch a number of divisions would cost from 10 to 20 billion 
dollars. And military authorities agree that no Western Euro- 
pean defense system can be effective unless both the western 
(Sermans and the Spaniards are included in it. 

The balance of military force is swinging so rapidly to the 
Soviet side that some officials in Washington who have access 
to secret information believe that Stalin will attack us this 
autumn. They argue that by August 1950 he will probably 
have 50 A-bombs—enough to destroy our great cities and our 
atomic production plants, and thus prevent effective American 
counter-attack. But my belief is that Stalin will not launch 
a shooting war until he is certain that he can defeat us easily. 
He is a cautious and crafty leader who strikes only when he 
feels sure of quick victory. This autumn, his first surprise 
attack might not be successful. We would probably be able to 
strike back effectively. Therefore, it seems likely that he 
will not start bombing this year but will go on increasing his 
military strength faster than we are adding to ours, and seize 
more peoples, resources, and strategic areas, until he feels that 
his power is irresistible. We are allowing time to run on his 
side. And he knows it. 

Unless we strengthen quickly our own military forces and 
those of our allies and prevent further Soviet aggressions, we 
shall throw away our last chance to keep Stalin confronted 
by superior force—and shall throw away, therefore, our last 
chance to stop Stalin without war. 

We shall not even be able to defeat Stalin in war unless 
we build up our strength and that of our allies faster than 
Stalin is building up the strength of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, and unless we stop further direct or indirect Com- 
munist aggressions. 

At the present moment the Communists are advancing by 
open warfare in Indo-China. If we let Indo-China fall, Burma, 
Siam, and British Malaya—with its vast production of rub- 
ber and tin—will also fall. Then it will be India’s turn. 

At another point, the Communists are making small attacks 
preparatory to a great attack. The Chinese Communists for 









some time have been attempting to seize small islands on the 
way to the great strategic island of Formosa. Formosa is still 
being held by the Chinese Nationalist Army which, some 
weeks ago, gave proof of its good morale by seizing a port on 
the mainland. If the Chinese Communists should capture 
Formosa, Stalin’s forces would be within 250 miles of the 
northern Philippines. It was from Formosa that Japan at- 
tacked and captured the Philippines. Our Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
headed by General Bradley, pleaded with President Truman 
to send munitions and equipment, as well as economic aid to 
Formosa, and a few American officers to advise regarding 
defense. Secretary of State Acheson opposed our military 
leaders, and persuaded President Truman to decide that we 
would continue to do nothing to prevent the fall of Formosa. 
That is our present policy. For the Philippines, the Depart- 
ment of State is preparing another Bataan. 

In the Near East, Iran, with its huge oil production, which 
plays such a large part in British economic life, is again threat- 
ened by Soviet-directed revolutionaries of the Tudeh party. 
‘They have a fertile field in which to work. The poverty 
among the peasants of Iran is so grinding that they are close 
to revolt. Unless the government of the United States moves 
rapidly to alleviate the suffering in Iran, Stalin may soon add 
that ancient country to his long list of satellites. 

These, for the moment, are the areas in Asia where Stalin 
is pressing his advance strongly. But even in Western Europe 
he is undermining our friends. 

In Italy, more than 20 per cent of the workmen are unem- 
ployed, and the Communists, who gathered one-third of the 
votes at the last elections, are gaining in strength. 

In France, the Government is far weaker than any French 
government before the Second World War, and its entire 
apparatus is riddled with Communists. Even the head of 
French atomic research is a Communist. 

Great Britain is staggering toward another financial and 
economic crisis. 

Western Germany, under the pressure of unemployment, is 
beginning to listen to the Soviet propaganda which says: 
“Side with the United States and you will have unemploy- 
ment, underfeeding, shortage of raw materials, a divided coun- 
try and, finally Soviet atomic bombs on your cities. Side with 
the Soviet Union and you will have all the wheat and raw 
materials you want, no unemployment, and a united Germany 
including the part that is momentarily Polish.” Pastor Nie- 
moeller, much admired by Americans, has now declared him- 
self in favor of a united Germany even at the price of Com- 
munist rule. 

When we began to give Marshall Plan aid, and when we 
signed the Atlantic Pact, our object was to make Western 
Europe a strong ally. We have succeeded only in keeping 
alive seventeen picturesque, competing countries which cannot 
feed or defend themselves. If they would unite their economies 
by entering a European federation, they would be on the path 
to strength. But their governments refuse to take any serious 
steps toward federation. And our government is making no 
etfective effort to move them toward federation. They feel 
confident that, even after 1952, we will not stop our doles 
to them. And, indeed, we do not dare to stop for fear that they 
will all collapse into the hands of Stalin and be organized as 
Soviet satellites for his final attack on us. 

What then is the real state of our defenses against Soviet 
aggression? Our own military strength is falling behind the 
growing military strength of Stalin. Asia is slipping into 
Stalin’s hands. Western Europe is defenseless. The Soviet 
atomic bomb threat to our homes, our families, and our 
country is increasing each day. The Communists are advanc- 
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ing. We are retreating. They are on the offensive. We are 
on the defensive. No war, hot or cold, was ever won by forces 
which remained on the defensive. 

Why are we on the defensive? Why has our government 
failed to defend our vital interests? 

Because American foreign policy since 1941 has been a 
supreme triumph of Soviet psychological warfare. In 1941 our 
government was bamboozled into treating the Soviet Union 
as a ‘peace-loving democracy,” and the Chinese Communists 
as “mere agrarian reformers who have no connection with 
Moscow.” Our Department of State forgot that the Soviet 
Government was a predatory totalitarian tyranny and that the 
Chinese Communists were agents of Stalin. In 1941 the Soviet 
Government was in desperate straits. Thanks to our aid— 
11 billion dollars worth—it survived. Today, Stalin controls 
more than a third of the human race, and we are not sure that 
we shall survive. The measure of our foreign policy is the 
fact that in 1939 Stalin controlled 170 million people, while 
today he controls 800 million. 

Apologists for the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements 
have used many words in an attempt to prove that what was 
wrong was not the agreements themselves but the failure of 
the Soviet Union to carry out the agreements. This is as if a 
banker, who had been appointed trustee of the fortune of a 
child, should place the funds entrusted to his care in a Ponzi 
get-rich-quick scheme and then, when the money was lost, 
plead that the trouble was not with the trustee—who accepted 
Mr. Ponzi’s promise to pay 200 per cent per year—but with 
Ponzi’s failure to carry out the agreement. The people of the 
United States hire officials to work in the Department of 
State because they need experts to handle complex world ques- 
tions. The officials of that Department are trustees of the 
vital interests of the American people, and the most con- 
temptible excuse that can be offered by or for them is that 
they meant well but were “played for suckers.” 

To explain the sacrifice of the vital interests of the people 
of the United States by our national government, it is not 
necessary to conclude that our Department of State is filled 
with Soviet agents. We know that there have been some in 
influential posts. But most of the damage has been done by 
naive dupes of Soviet psychological warfare. We still have in 
office, in Washington and throughout the world, duped off- 
cials who have not been Soviet agents but have served the 
Soviet Government as effectively as if they had been Soviet 
agents. 

In our army, a general who loses a division through incom- 
petence is court-martialed. In our Department of State, men 
who throw away whole countries are promoted. They have a 
vested interest in their own mistakes. They cannot detach 
themselves from their past or their friends—even though those 
friends turn out to be Soviet agents. In any parliamentary de- 
mocracy a minister of foreign affairs who had tossed a great ally 
like China to Stalin would have been dismissed from his 
post. Mr. Acheson remains Secretary of State. 

There is a great moral difference between traitors and 
Soviet dupes. It is the same difference that is recognized in law 
between a man guilty of murder and a man guilty of man- 
slaughter. In the case of manslaughter, there is no intention 
to commit the crime. But in both cases the victim ends up dead. 
If our President continues to keep as advisers on foreign pol- 
icy men who have played a part in the sacrifice of our vital 
interests from 1941 to the present time, we shall have small 
chance to survive. 

Perhaps it is difficult for you to feel profoundly that all 
you care about may be destroyed. Have you ever thought 
how many great civilizations have been totally annihilated ? 
Have you thought of the Athens of Pericles and of the Roman 





Empire? Of all the great cities of Syria and North Atrica 
where today stretch only lonely sands? Have you understood 
that a similar extinction may come, and come soon, to the 
whole Christian civilization of Europe—and may come to 
us here? This is hard to believe but it is so. 

Under these circumstances what should we do? Let us 
remember two facts in approaching the problem of our toreign 
policy: 

First, let us remember always to distinguish between the 
Russian people and the Soviet Government. There can be no 
peace on earth so long as the Russian people and the peoples 
of the Soviet satellite states are driven by men who preter 
a murderous doctrine to the “plain exigence of charity.” In 
the year 1830, the Poles in revolt against the tyranny of the 
Czars inscribed on their banners a phrase addressed to the 
enslaved Russian people: “For your Freedom and Ours.’’ We 
should approach the Russian people in the same spirit. How- 
ever hard it may be, we must make the Russians comprehend 
that we stand for their freedom no less than for our own, since 
in our battle against the Communist dictator, the Russian 
people must be our final allies. We have had freedom tor so 
many years, we have lived so long in Christian civilization 
under a bill of rights honestly enforced, that we are apt to 
forget that the idea of treedom is the most explosive force in 
the world of politics. Freedom is an atomic bomb in the field 
of ideas. All men hate to live under the eye and hand of an 
omnipotent secret police. Tyranny, whether it be called by 
the name of Communism, Fascism, or by any other name, is 
loathed by all normal men and women. And however abso- 
lute may be today the grip of the Soviet dictator on his subject 
peoples, that grip can and will be ended eventually by the 
idea of freedom. 

Second, let us remember always that many years will elapse 
before the peoples of the Soviet Union and the satellite states 
achieve freedom and that, throughout those years, we and the 
other free nations will be in danger of extinction unless we 
keep the Soviet Union constantly confronted by superior 
force. If any one of you is morally disturbed by that idea, 
let him remember that the most legitimate use of force on 
this earth is to hold the field to permit the growth of moral 
ideas. 

Within the framework of these general conclusions, what 
should be our foreign policy? 


1. To build up our military strength faster than Stalin is 
increasing his military strength. 

2. To achieve the federation of Western Europe and give 
adequate arms to that federation. 

3. To stand up with force to the threat of the Communists 
in eastern Germany who have announced that on May 28 
they will march 500,000 youths from east Berlin into west 
Berlia. 

4. To give far greater aid than we have been giving to 
resistance forces in all the Soviet satellite countries. 

5. To help the Albanian exiles rescue Albania from the 
Communists, and thus give new spirit to all the enslaved 
peoples behind the iron curtain. 

6. To give adequate and effective economic aid to Iran. 

7. To prevent Communist conquest of Formosa. 

8. To help the Annamites and the French throw the Com- 
munists completely out of Indo-China. 

9. To insist that the U.N.—now paralyzed by Soviet veto 
and boycott—function as if there were no Soviet boycott. 

These are but a few of the obvious steps that we must take 
immediately if we are to wrest the offensive from Stalin. 

Won't such a policy be terribly expensive ? 
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Of course it will be. Each one of us will have to make sacri- 
fices—venuine sacrifices that will be hard to bear. We have 
allowed Stalin to acquire such strength and to take over such 
resources, and strategic position that nothing short of 
efforts of the American people will suffice to stop 
We are not technically at war; but we shall have to live 
and work as if we were at war. 


} y 
sliill. 


We know what happens to a people that refuses to face— 
in time——a mortal Yet today our government is 
as the French Government behaved from 1936 to 
In that period when the Germans were preparing for 
ind working 60 hours a week, the French cut their 
working hours to 40 a week. When the Germans were pro- 
ducing 700 planes a month, the French cut their plane pro- 
duction to 50 a month. ‘They did this for the same reason that 
we are now reducing expenditures for our military forces 
and for aid to our triends throughout the world. The people 
of France, like all other peoples, wanted a higher standard of 
living and leisure. ‘hey did not realize that a higher standard 
ot living and leisure would soon give them a higher rate of 
dying. In 1940 Hitler destroyed the independence of France. 
We restored the independence of France. There is no nation 
standing behind us to restore our independence. 


danger. 
behaving 
1939 


War 


It may be dificult for us to persuade our government to 
change its present policies. President Truman has staked his 


political future on a program of handouts for crop support, 
housing, education, and other projects which appeal to groups 
of voters. ‘lo get more tax money for the handout program 
which produces votes, he has cut down the defense program 
which might produce survival. Our tax money is being used 
to buy surplus potatoes instead of jet planes. It will not be 
easy for him to change his course; but our best hope lies in the 
fact that he is a patriot. lf we can let him know that hence- 
forth we want to hear from him not what we can get from 
our country but what we can give to our country, we shall 
make it easy for him to take the course which will enable our 
nation to survive. 

The burden of decision is on our President. He, by our 
Constitution controls our foreign policy. He commands our 
armed forces. If he is to act in time to save our country from 
conquest by Stalin, he will have to change his thinking quickly. 
He will have to experience something like the transformation 
which Saul experienced on the road to Damascus when “there 
shined about him a light from heaven,” and he became Paul 
the Apostle. We should hope and pray that a light from 
heaven will fall on President Truman; but we should also 
try to shed upon him a light from the public opinion of Ameri- 
cans who do not want to live soft for a few years and then be 
conquered, but do want to live hard and keep their country 
free. 


Stop Asking Washington To Do It 


BUSINESSMEN MUST STOP ASKING FAVORS 
By HERBERT R. O’CONOR, United States Senator from Maryland 


Delivered at the 38th Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1950 


HIS is a year of Sesquicentennial celebration in Wash- 


Some may argue that there is cause for cele- 

bration. We are the most prosperous and the leading 
democratic nation in the world. And never in our history 
have the eyes of the world been so focused upon the nation’s 
Capitol. 

What has made Washington so great and influential a 
capital has been the result mainly of developments outside 
the city. ‘To be sure, one cannot ignore the influence of the 
seat of the executive, legislative and judicial branches of the 
Federal Government upon our national life. But the fact 
remains that Washington is important because of the things 
that men and women back home have done and continue to 
do in the factory, on the farm, in the store, and in the office. 

1 am rather disturbed by what appears to be a change in 
the psychology of the American people. From the traditional 
view of regarding government with suspicion many have 
come to look upon the State as the key to individual salva- 
tion. For the virtues of initiative, independence, and respon- 
sibility people are substituting the idea of security through 
the beneficience of the Federal Government. 

National habits like individual habits are frequently easy 
to slip into but once acquired are difficult to shake off. The 
habit of looking to Washington to solve all our problems is 
a relatively late development. It gained considerable force 


ington. 


during the Depression of the 1930's and during World 
War II. While events during these periods may have neces- 
sitated at the time greater centralization of governmental 





activity, it is dangerous to allow patterns of thought and 
behavior called forth by temporary crises to govern our lives 
under relatively peaceful and prosperous times. We must 
regain a sense of balance. And there is no better way to 
start achieving this than to raise our sights above the pres- 
sures of the immediate and to recall a few elementary truths 
from the pages of our history. 

It was not through the passion of economic security that 
America became the freest of peoples and the greatest indus- 
trial nation in the world. The stress upon security represents 
a negative attitude and is based on the psychology of fear. 
The quality of mind that revolted against the arbitrary 
authority of oppressive government in 1776 was incompatible 
with “playing it safe.” Our forebears were willing to take 
risks and succeeded in establishing a Republic through a 
struggle for independence. 

Our economic development was linked to the principle of 
risk taking, with the freedom of the businessman to take 
chances. The businessman was the initiator of change and 
the willing bearer of risks. The profit-and-loss statement 
was the barometer of the forces of competition. 

It was through the spirit of adventure, self-determination 
and independence, and not through reliance upon govern- 
ment, that Americans achieved an annual increase in national 
production at the average rate of 4 percent per year. The 
productivity in manufacturing shortly before World War II 
was four times that achieved at the turn of the century. This 
increase was accomplished with only 1/3 as many man-hours 
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of factory labor per unit of output as was the case 40 years 
earlier. New industries that were created gave employment 
to our increased manpower and they turned out products 
which raised the standard of living of the average man. 

In a world in which more and more authority is placed 
in the hands of centralized government it is especially im- 
portant that we give greater thought to the role of the 
State. Most Americans undoubtedly prefer a society which 
follows the principle of individual self-help, initiative, and 
responsibility to one in which its members become increas- 
ingly dependent upon centralized authority. There still pre- 
vail a vigorous individualism and a healthy fear of all great 
concentration of power, whether it be public or private. 

As former Governor of one of the States which borders 
on the Capitol and which is justly proud of its having dedi- 
cated a sizeable portion of its territory for the founding of 
Washington, I may be especially sensitive to the role which 
must be played by our States and local governments under 
our constitutional form of government. I believe that the 
vitality of our democratic way of life rests upon the extent 
to which we strengthen local and state governments. 

When our Constitution was adopted it was generally 
regarded as a compromise—it satisfied neither those who 
favored a strong national government nor those who felt 
keenly about maintaining the independence of the States. It 
was not written to make the Federal government powerful. 
It set up a union of States, and provided that those powers 
not granted to the Federal government are reserved to the 
States. The founding fathers had the wisdom to see that 
free speech, a free press, and freedom of assembly, are not 
the only conditions necessary to maintain the democratic 
way of life. They set up a governmental structure which 
would give free play to the principle of diversity. 

Until quite recently our federal system succeeded in re- 
sisting undue centralization. It emphasized the value of 
local autonomy. Today we are confronted by the vastly 
increased growth of governmental power. We must revital- 
ize the traditional American doctrine which aimed to check 
the growth of the executive government and bring about a 
revival of federalism with its diffusion of governmental 
powers. 

Although there are problems that require solution through 
the development of national policy by the Congress, this does 
not signify that the administration of that policy need rest 
with the Federal government or must be on a nation-wide 
basis. Washington may determine policy, but Washington 
need not administer it. Businessmen instead of asking 
Washington to do it should propose techniques for decen- 
tralization, not for centralization. 

We should think once more in terms of a three-level 
system of government—federal, state and local, in order 
to strengthen our democracy. The importance of this three- 
level system lies in the fact that no one level can solve any 
of our major problems, whether it be housing, social security 
and the like. We must gear together all levels of govern- 
ment, the different public revenue systems and the tax bases 
and different kinds of knowledge of the detailed conditions 
to which the law is to apply. 

Everyone gives lip service to the proposition that democ- 
racy must develop and strengthen local institutions of gov- 
ernment, but what we actually find is just the opposite. The 
apologists for Big Government assert that centralized con- 
trol by Congress and by administrators in Washington is 
inevitable. They repeat the usual story of the complexity of 
the modern world and of our great interdependence. But 
it does not follow because our problems have become geo- 


graphically extensive that government must be centralized 
in Washington. 

The dangers to freedom arise from another quarter than 
the weakening of state and local responsibility. ‘There are 
those who look to Washington to foist more and more con- 
trols upon our economic system. To be sure, they deny that 
they are aiming at centralized planning. But piecemeal in- 
troduction of controls has a way of gathering momentum 
and can only result in crippling the free enterprise system. 
The atmosphere created by government controls is not likely 
to encourage the undertaking of risks, of venturing into new 
fields. Business cannot operate successfully in an economic 
strait-jacket. It is no coincidence that in recent decades 
those countries where a highly centralized government con- 
trols production and distribution, thought is muzzled and 
the labor prison camp is the eventual destination of the 
political dissenter. 

The schemes of the national economic planners usually call 
for increased government spending and more and more 
taxes. Federal, State, and local taxes already add up to at 
least one-fourth of the national income. Excessive gov- 
ernment expenditures result in unbalanced budgets and 
augment our staggering Federal debt. Even during this 
prosperous time we are running into a Federal deficit of 
about five billion dollars. High tax levies upon individual 
and corporate income and upon inheritance dry up the sav- 
ings necessary for the attraction of capital. And the key to 
our economic progress has been the fact that savings have 
been directed to the manufacture of the 
production. 


instruments of 


Particularly threatening to the free enterprise system is 
the lack of venture capital. Even well-known companies 
with long dividend records find it difficult and costly to raise 
equity capital. When this is true of large, well-established 
firms, how much more true is it of the small firm and of 
persons trying to start a new business. We must not permit 
taxes to destroy the incentive to save and invest. 

Taxes represent the No. 1 problem before business. And 
what causes high taxes? High and even higher Government 
spending. And, with respect to the ever-mounting tide of 
Federal spending that causes crushing taxation, is the voice 
of business and industry heard—and on which side? 

Their voice is heard—in fact, many of our most regular 
correspondents are leaders of large and small businesses. And 
what do they say, what advice do they give us? Well, its 
just about exactly the same as we hear from our other con- 
stituents. They’re against Federal spending—except in their 
own neighborhoods. ‘They’re all for Federal economy— 
except when it comes to closing a military, naval or other 
Federal establishment with which they do business, or whose 
employees are their customers. 

What is the result of such advice to Congress? Just ex- 
actly what you would expect. It is perhaps best illustrated 
by the vote in the Senate on the recent Rivers and Harbors 
Bill, carrying some billion and a half in appropriations to 
initiate and carry on projects whose ultimate costs, it has 
been estimated, will run to many times that huge total. 
There were items in that Rivers and Harbors Bill from 
every section of the country, so that there was severe pres- 
sure to support the bill, even though in order to pass it 
projects in other states had to be included. 

Thus, despite a mounting demand throughout the country 
for decreased Federal spending, another huge commitment 
is approved—because interested groups in many areas asked 
Washington to do it. And I wouldn’t be surprised if, among 
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those demanding these new projects, were some business 
people who had already gone on record for economy! 

| can talk this way because, despite the Maryland projects 
included, I veted against the Rivers and Harbors Bill—just 
as | voted against the $750 million Central Arizona Project, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the New Johnsonville Steam Plant 
in ‘Tennessee, the Federal Aid to Education Bill, the $2 
billion Housing proposal and others of the same nature. 
And I'm going to vote against Socialized Medicine and each 
and every new proposal that I know the country cannot 
afford! 

(Jovernment spending is at a point where it poses a definite 
threat to our solvency. Note this trend. In 1948 Federal 
spending totaled $36.7 billion. Last year it jumped to $43.4 
billion. This year expenditures will reach an all-time high, 
of nearly $46 billion. 

Worst of all, in a period of greatest prosperity, we are 
piling up huge deficits this year and next year and possibly 
for years to come. When it is considered that the total 
national debt now is approaching $260 billion, when not so 
many years ago the thought of a $60 billion national debt 
was frightening, it does not take much imagination to picture 
the financial chaos into which we are headed. 

The only possible way to avoid serious damage to our fiscal 
structure, and possible complete collapse—the one develop- 
ment which Communists everywhere are patiently awaiting 

s to cut government spending drastically. If we can’t 
balance the budget in years like this, when prosperity is run- 
ning high, we not only will never balance it in less prosperous 
years but we will run into the most serious difficulties. 

The people of this country, businessmen particularly, and 
Congress absolutely, must be brought to a realization that 
we cannot go on buying everything we would like to have, 
social benefits, reclamation projects, new services in govern- 
ment and the like. While we may be the world’s richest 
government in overall national wealth and skills we really 
do not possess unencumbered wealth when we recall what 
is earmarked for such matters as security, veterans benefits, 
debt service and the like. 

Someone is going to have to preach the gospel throughout 
the length and breadth of this land that times have changed, 
that the goose that laid the golden eggs is now on a sitdown 
strike, that as far as costly new services and projects are 
concerned, the United States cannot afford them. 

And no one can preach this gospel better than the busi- 
nessmen of America who know, many of them from bitter 
experience, that no firm, no individual, not even a country 
as big and as rich as ours, can go on indefinitely spending 
more than it takes in. 

If the health of our economy requires that government 
look to businessmen for making the important decisions af- 
fecting production, prices, and profits, the businessman in 
turn must not look to government for special favors for his 
particular group or industry. Where one business group seeks 
to strengthen itself through government favors, counter- 
efforts by other groups are almost inevitable. As one writer 
recently has stated: “A large part of competition among 
businessmen is transferred from the market to the legislative 
halls. Each new bit of restrictive legislation adds to the 
mosaic of public controls established for private purposes.” 

Businessmen also unintentionally promote centralization in 
Washington by demanding government aid in time of trou- 
ble. Under the free enterprise system, business firms are pre- 
pared to take calculated risks. Sometimes there is profit and 
sometimes there is loss. Some businessmen, however, have 
such little faith in the profit and loss system that they run 
to Washington to rescue them from their difficulties. But if 


the state is to prevent loss by establishing minimum prices, 
or by subsidies from public funds, the state is bound to estab- 
lish controls over private activities. 

All this does not mean, however, that government hzs no 
responsibility towards business. On the contrary, in simple 
justice to businessmen as citizens, as well as to assure its own 
tax expectations from business, government must do its part 
to establish and maintain conditions under which business 
can prosper and progress. 

At the moment, two important steps are necessary to bring 
about such favorable conditions. One, the tax structure must 
be so adjusted as to make possible a more liberal allowance to 
business for replacement of buildings and equipment. Sec- 
ondly, the present double taxation on dividends should be 
eliminated. Without this double-barrelled action, needed 
replacement and expansion of production facilities will be 
hindered greatly by present high costs, and the present 
scarcity of new venture capital will continue as a drag upon 
business expansion. 

If Washington is asked by every local group to supply 
funds for a new town hall, or school house or water facility 
or air field, the habit becomes contagious. Multiply the 
request from your State by 48 and you have an idea how 
loud is the request for Washington to do it. No wonder the 
National Budget has expanded to record size and for non- 
military purposes, too. It’s not surprising that more bureaus 
have been set up to process the applications, to analyze the 
staggering load of requests and to take over the function 
previously handled by local officials. 

We have the multiplication of government expenditures 
and government controls where farmers, workers, and busi- 
nessmen, each demand special privileges in the name of the 
general welfare. The danger arises from each group making 
its own decisions only on the basis of its own shortrun inter- 
ests. When farmers exploit shortages, when Labor leaders 
resort to paralyzing strikes to win advantages for themselves, 
when businessmen drive prices higher in order to make ex- 
cessive gains in a scarcity market—when actions are taken 
regardless of the impact upon the rest of the economy—then 
we are paving the way for the demise of the free enterprise 
system. 

There is no more profoundly important public question 
before the American people today in their domestic affairs 
than this: Are we, without willing it or being conscious of 
it, destroying the basis of democracy by weakening the free 
enterprise system? Are our people, by relying more and 
more upon national government to manage economic life, 
sapping the very foundation of liberty? 

Our national economy can grow only as production grows, 
only as enterprisers devote their time, their energies, and the 
available investment funds of the community to the creation 
of new fields of economic effort, the development of more 
and better goods and services, the formation of industries 
which give jobs and income to the people and strength to 
the free society. There is no other source of plenty. Only 
as economic policy fosters enterprise, protects competition, 
and leads to increased production can government promote 
the general welfare. 

It has often been asserted that the drive for economical 
security will in the end destroy the free enterprise system. 
It will not, and cannot do so, unless free men lose their 
reason. As is the case with employment and investment, the 
only genuine and lasting economic security is the preservation 
of opportunity, the increasing living standards that flow 
from rising production. 

From whatever perspective we consider the relationship 
between an economy of private enterprise and the preserva- 
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tion of a free society, the answer is the same. The facts of 
our history assert that this country became the greatest 
industrial nation of the world through enterprise. Because 
of the capacity that enterprise had built, we were able to 
serve as the fortress of democracy, and then to offer renewed 
economic hope to nations stricken by war. 

No proposition stands out more clearly in the modern 
world than that too much dependence upon government en- 





dangers the whole array of those rights which we consider 
inalienable. 

In the last analysis the indispensable guarantee of a rep- 
resentative government depends upon the public spirit of the 
people. It is the integrity of its citizens which determines 
the conduct of a society of free government and free enter- 
prise. Their wisdom will decide the future of democracy. 

Let’s Stop Asking Washington To Do It. 


Our Major Economic Problems 


LABOR, TARIFF AND FARM 
By DR. GLENN E. HOOVER, Professor of Economics, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Delivered to City Commons Club, Berkeley, California, May 19, 1950 


T the outset I should like to express my surprise that 
your Club should ask a mere economist to speak to 
you when economic problems are to be considered. 

Your officers must have known that it is the California 
practice to have economic problems discussed by “big name” 
people, drawn from the ranks of office-holders, office-seekers, 
Hollywood stars, panacea promoters and the better pub- 
licized mountebanks who can make economics “interesting.” 
Perhaps after your experience with me you will conform to 
the traditional California custom! 

The economic problems we are to consider today are of 
course, those problems that can be solved only by collective 
or governmental action. Each of us may believe that his 
personal economic problems are of more importance, but 
experience shows that our personal economic fortunes are 
likely to rise and fall with the prosperity of the American 
economy. Even the best conducted firms found it hard to 
escape bankruptcy during the Great Depression, and my 
business friends tell me that during the war years there were 
fools a plenty who made big money, in spite of their unpre- 
cedented folly. And so, all of us including the most selfish, 
should give our best thought to the economic problems which 
confront us as a nation. 

There are other reasons for limiting myself to govern- 
mental economic policies. The first is that our business en- 
terprises are conducted with an efficiency that is already the 
envy of the world. I have nothing to tell businessmen about 
the conduct of their business. Ways to increase the efficiency 
of the single firm fall in the field of business administration, 
a very useful art, but one in which I have little interest 
and even less competence. The second reason why I shall 
confine myself to governmental economic policies is that 
my adult years have been devoted to a study of them. 


THE WorsENING LABOR PROBLEM 


One major problem, growing worse with the years, is 
what is loosely called the Labor Problem. It is most evident 
from the work stoppages which develop only in our union- 
ized industries. It is proper therefore to say that the Labor 
Problem grows out of the existence—and acceptance—of 
labor unions. That great majority of workers who are not 
unionized present few, if any problems which can win our 
attention. We are always too distracted by the activities 
of the much smaller number of workers who are members 
of trade unions. 

The simple truth is that labor unions are monopolies, and 
that the labor problem is essentially a monopoly problem. 


A labor union—like any other monopolist—has complete 
control over the price of its product, and may fix the price 
so high that the customary buyers will not pay it. If a nor- 
mal buyer is a “little businessman”—a proprietor of a bar- 
bershop for example—the public is not much affected. How- 
ever, if a firm such as General Motors, or U. S. Steel, or a 
railroad system, the telephone system, or the coal industry 
refuses to meet the union’s terms, we are faced with national 
emergency. 

Work stoppages in the mass production industries, the 
railroads or the coal mines are calamities of a kind that can- 
not be permitted to run their course. If the parties cannot 
reach agreement, then the terms of employment must be 
fixed by the government, as in the recent Steel Strike. Per- 
haps, as in the last Coal Strike, the threat of the govern- 
ment to “take over” the industry will force the parties to 
accept some temporary settlement, particularly if the in- 
creased labor costs can be passed on to the consumers in the 
form of higher prices. In our major labor disputes the gov- 
ernment now plays the deciding role. In most of them, the 
collective bargaining device settles them only pro forra, if 
at all. 

We must now adjust ourselves to the fact that 
major industries, “collective bargaining” has failed to live 
up to its billing. It was supposed to bring us a larger 
measure of industrial peace. It has, instead, since the War’s 
end, brought us more serious work stoppages than in any 
comparable time in our nation’s history. With increasing 
frequency, the federal government has had to determine, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the terms of settlement. So far as our 
major industries are concerned—if | may mix my meta- 
phors a little—the White Rabbit of collective bargaining is 
already a dead duck. 

No one, of course, really wanted the government to fix 
wages and other terms of employment. The unions accept 
the inevitable—somewhat grudgingly—so long as the White 
House is occupied by a man who supports a program and 
relies on their votes and campaign contributions. But what 
our most powerful unions would do if we were ever again 
to have a president somewhat more of the stamp of Grover 
Cleveland or Calvin Coolidge is problematical, and not too 
pleasant to contemplate. We are, therefore, giving that pos- 
sibility the conventional American treatment, that is, we 
refuse to even think about it. 

Those who like to dig down to the root of any evil will 
find, I believe, that our fundamental mistake was to permit 
either the organized employers or organized employees to use 
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their monopoly power in determining the conditions of em- 
ployment. ‘The use of any form of power—and particularly 
violence — should be reserved to the state, and neither 
buyers nor sellers should ever be permitted to transform a 
free market into a tug-of-war. It is a chief merit of free 
markets, that in their operations, power plays no part. They 
provide a peaceful, automatic and impersonal method for 
determining the terms of exchange between buyers and sell- 
ers who have—so to speak—‘‘parked their guns at the door.” 
All our efforts should be directed to restoring and perfecting 
such markets, both for commodities and for the services of 
workers. 

| am not proposing that labor unions be forbidden, for 
hey have many useful functions to perform. They serve 
as a channel for communicating the grievances of the work- 
ers. Through them, too, a wise employer will tell his workers 
of the problems confronting both them and the firm, such 
is the outlook for expansion or curtailment, apprentice train- 
ing, seniority rights, etc. 


’ 
if 


‘The unions may also organize consumers’ cooperatives, 
publish newspapers and make provision for incapacitated and 
aged members. Others may follow the example set by some 
of the railway brotherhoods, and try their hand at running 
banks or operating apartment houses. We should be de- 
lighted everytime we hear of some union launching a business 
enterprise. We may not care to invest in many of them, 
but as a teacher | appreciate the educational value of such 
undertakings. 

And finally, as many unions are now showing us, there 
is the unlimited field of politics to which they can devote 
their energies. ‘The more farsighted labor leaders are aware 
that many of their aims can be achieved only if they can 
gain control, or seriously influence, the whole apparatus of 
vovernment, particularly at national level. ‘There are some 
who are alarmed at the increasing political activity of labor 
unions. | do not share their fears. 1 believe, on the contrary, 
that such activity should be encouraged. Once it is pro- 
vided that no worker shall be compelled to retain his mem- 
bership in a union whose political activities he disapproves, 
] can see no objection to unions using their funds to support 
any candidate, political party, or legislative program they 
may choose. 

What should be forbidden them is the use of their mo- 
nopoly power, whether by strikes, threat of strikes, sabotage 
or, intimidation of other workers. They must not be per- 
mitted to extort a wage for their services above that which 
free markets provide. Except for public utilities, whose 
prices are regulated by public authority, we already prohibit 
the monopolistic price-fixing of commodities, and the same 
good rule should apply to wages, which are nothing but the 
price of labor services. 

At this point, I suspect that some of you may be thinking 
how impractical professors are, and how unrealistic are their 
proposals. It will be said that not only the union leaders, 
but the men in charge of labor relations for the employing 
firms, yes, and even most of my fellow economists who spe- 
cialize in the field of labor, agree that to strive for the free- 
market determination of wages is utterly utopian and fan- 
tastic. For these “practical’’? men, one is tempted to recall 
the statement attributed to Disraeli, to the effect that so- 
called practical men are too often. only those who insist en 
repeating the mistakes of their ancestors. 

But the charge of being impractical should not be put off 
by a witticism—not even one from Victoria’s distinguished 
Prime Minister. In more serious vein I would remind you 
that whatever the limitations of us “theorists’—whom prac- 


tical men may find mildly amusing, but never worthy of seri- 





ous consideration—it is not we who proposed that in the de- 
termination of wages, the “theoretical” free market device 
should be abandoned. We never predicted that industrial 
peace would result if only workers were encouraged to use 
their monopoly power, their guile, and, if need be, their 
organized terror. 

We old-fashioned, free-market economists are not respon- 
sible, if, because of strikes in essential industries, our economy 
reels from one crisis to another, and the American people are 
bewildered and frightened. These results, | can assure you, 
are the work of “practical” politicians, who never swim but 
with the tide, and who made collective bargaining compul- 
sory. These emergencies are the work too, of “practical” 
businessmen, who thought it would be cheaper to accept labor 
monopolies than to resist them. And finally, they are the 
work of that completely “practical” average American, whose 
contempt for theory of any kind is proverbial. 

We theorists are well aware that the proposal to banish 
Power from the Market Place, is not a “practical” program 
for tomorrow. It is, instead, an ultimate objective, toward 
which, I believe, we should press forward with patience and 
persistence. There will always be plenty of “practical’’ men 
to tinker with the existing machinery, which, too often, when 
repaired, only takes us farther from our goal. A few of us 
should be permitted to concentrate on the ends, for which 
machinery is but a means. In all buying and selling, the de- 
sired end is, I believe a free market for both commodities and 
labor services, and every proposal for improving our indus- 
trial relations should be measured against that objective. As 
for the day-to-day struggles between Labor and Management 
we “theorists” will let the “practical” men in the field of 
industrial relations stew in the juice for which their “prac- 
tical” programs are responsible. 


A CoMMERCIAL PoLicy FOR THE CoLp War 


Permit me now to turn to the problems which center 
around our international economic policies. Our closest tie 
with foreign nations is the commercial tie. The peoples of 
different countries always want to buy from each other, 
whenever it is in their interest to do so, and economists are 
agreed that the world’s production would be maximized if 
governments permitted them to do so. Economists have 
never waivered in their support of free trade, except when 
military considerations were involved. For example, even the 
most unrelenting free-trader might favor the payment of 
subsidies to the manufacturers of synthetic rubber, for as 
Adam Smith put it, “defense is more important than opu- 
lence.” 

However, our “practical” men, that is, those who know 
how to make and grow things, have always demanded that 
our government intervene to “protect” them from the com- 
petition of foreigners who could produce at less cost. They 
did not consider it politically expedient to insist that it was 
the duty of the government to take measures which obvi- 
ously would benefit them financially. Instead, they pre- 
tended to believe, and made most of our people believe, that 
the exclusion of low cost goods was in the national interest. 
This self-serving delusion of theirs, which they so effectively 
propagated, now stands in the way of our every effort to 
carry out such foreign trade policies as would best serve 
our own interests and the interests of those nations with 
whom we are allied. 

In the present world situation, it is of the first importance 
to understand that our old protectionist policies must be 
completely abandoned. Before World War II, protection- 
ism was a cross which we were able to bear, even though it 
seriously restricted our imports from Europe, and hampered 
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the rise in our standard of living. However, in those days 
we had no expensive Cold War to wage, and we had no 
European allies whose economic and military strength must 
be maintained if the Cold War is to be won. Our isola- 
tionist commercial policies must be adjusted to the change 
in the world situation resulting from the ruin of Europe and 
the rise of Soviet power. 

In the old days it was possible for the peoples of Western 
Europe to buy from us needed food and raw materials, and 
pay for them without exporting to us much of their manu- 
factured products. From their colonial possessions they sold 
us natural rubber, tin, tea, jute, copra, spices etc., and their 
favorable balance of trade with Latin America gave them 
additional funds which could be expended here. They could 
always acquire, too, considerable newly mined gold, chiefly 
from Australia, Canada and South Africa, and not even the 
most ardent protectionist has ever suggested that a tariff 
wall be erected against gold and silver, even though mined 
by “cheap foreign labor.” These metals we gladly buy in 
unlimited quantities—and put back into the ground under 
very elaborate and expensive military guard. 

Most of us chuckled when the word “boondoggling” was 
invented—or rediscovered—to describe the make-work waste- 
fulness of the WPA, but the word may have a wider mean- 
ing. A distinguished economist, after describing the practice 
of laboriously digging the gold and silver out of inaccessible 
places, only to put them back in places even less accessible, 
has said that this is probably the greatest ‘“boondoggle’’ of 
all time. Our unwillingness to accept manufactured prod- 
ucts from Europe undoubtedly contributes to the cosmic 
scale of this particular folly. 

We are also injuring the economy of our European allies 
by subsidizing our merchant marine. Ever since the passing 
of the sailing ships, European countries have been able to 
build and operate ships at costs much lower than our own. 
The interests of both our Allies and ourselves would be fur- 
thered if we would permit them to operate their ships and 
use their earnings to buy those raw materials and farm crops 
of which we are the low cost producer. This division of 
labor would obviously be to the advantage of all the parties 
concerned and in former times our statesmen in Washington 
were intelligent enough to recognize it. I am happy to be 
old enough to remember those times, for we may never see 
their like again. 

It is difficult too for our country to adopt a liberal com- 
mercial policy because of the widespread belief that we 
already have such a policy. We are reminded of the con- 
siderable reductions in our tariff duties which have been 
made under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and we 
free traders have, of course, welcomed every one of them. 
However, we often exaggerate both the importance of these 
reductions and the importance of the commodities to which 
they were applied. For instance, after meditating on the 
outrageous Smoot-Hawley Tariff rates for eighteen years, 
we finally agreed (1948) to make, among other reductions, 
the following: 





Tennis rackets from 30% ad valorem to 17%% 
Artificial flowers, 

composed wholly 

or in chief value 


of feathers from 60% ad valorem to 30% 
Fish hooks, finished 
or unfinished from 45° advalorem to 35% 


You will note that the fish hook lobby was just a little more 
effective than the lobbies representing the tennis racket in- 
dustry and the feather flower industry! 


Too many of our reductions have been made on such 
commodities as dried blood albumen, which you will be glad 
to know may now enter, in either light or dark shades, at a 
rate of 6¢ per pound. Moreover, that popular full-bodied 
beverage known as slivowitz may now enter—along with 
brandy and gin for $1.25 per proof gallon. If, however, 
you should not care for dried blood, but would preter to 
add acorns or dandelion roots to your diet, the rate on both 
is 144¢ per pound, just where Smoot-Hawley put them. 
If you should not care for slivowitz, which because of its 
exotic name is easily my favorite beverage, although I have 
only the faintest notion of what it is, you may be pleased to 
know that the duty on Naranjilla juice, formerly 70¢ per 
gallon, has been cut in half. 

But I do not want to dwell on the many pleasantries, 
anomalies and stupidities of our protective tariff system. “he 
sobering fact is that despite reductions in recent vears, the 
rates on most of the products which Western European na- 
tions can supply us are still outrageously high. It is not 





of value, because they are sometimes expressed as a given 
number of cents per pound, per yard or per item (so-called 
specific duties) and sometimes expressed as a percentage of 
the American value (so-called ad valorem rates) and some- 
times a combination of both. The following table however 
will give some idea of the height of the barriers we still 
maintain against the products of our European allies: 


Commodity Rate 
coal tar products (63 of them) 7¢ per lb. and 
40% ad valorem 
plain white sanitary ware, made of 
china, and chemical porcelain ware 60% ad valorem 
(if painted ) 70% ad valorem 
biological, chemical, metallurgical, 
pharmaceutical and surgical ar- 
ticles and utensils of all kinds 
. whether used for experimen- 
tal purposes in hospitals, labora- 
tories, schools or universities, col- 
leges, or otherwise, finished or 
unfinished. Wholly or in chief 


value of glass 85% ad valorem 
Christmas tree ornaments 50% ad valorem 
optical glass 50% ad valorem 
electrical flat irons, silver plated 50% ad valorem 
safety pins 221%2% ad valorem 


pen & pocket knives, valued at more 
than $3.00 per dozen, and less 25¢ each and 
than $6.00 50% ad valorem 
nail files 40% ad valorem 
woolen fabrics 37%2¢ per lb. and 
25% ad valorem 


cotton shirts 25% ad valorem 
cotton rag rugs 75% ad valorem 
linen towels from 10% to 
40% ad valorem 
camera lenses 25% ad valorem 
automobiles 10% ad valorem 
trucks 1242% ad valorem 
incandescent electric light bulbs and 
lamps 30% ad valorem 
electric equipment and appliances from 10% to 


174%2% ad valorem 

In connection with such rates of duty as enumerated 
above, it is well to recall that we are now—believe it or 
not—scolding our European allies because they are not 
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making sufficient effort to “break in” to the American mar- 
ket. We are urging them to adopt “more vigorous sales 
methods”, which would probably mean a considerable outlay 
for advertising in American media. If they could afford to 
be frank and honest—which they cannot—I should like to 
see them buy space in every paper in this country to tell our 
people that they cannot sell in our market because our gov- 
ernment has raised against their products a tariff wall which 
cannot be breached—except for a flood of Scotch whisky 


and few driblets of odds and ends. 

{ should like to see them install, in every city in the 
country, an exhibit of their chief products, with the prices 
at w they could be sold in our market were it not for 
the protective duties we impose. Such a sales campaign might 


open the eves of our people to the real burden which our 
protective policy imposes upon us in the form of higher 


prices, and also explain how difficult it is for Western 
europe ever to become self supporting again. Unfortunately, 
such an educational program is quite impractical. We would 
resent having our folly made too manifest, particularly by 
foreigners. Plain talk will again be sacrificed in the interest 
of diplomatic protocol; our European friends will hold their 
tongues; and our international reputation for governmental 
stupidity and hypocrisy will continue to be firmly established 


and well deserved. 


How Free ‘TrRape Woutp Hetep Our FARMERS 


A liberal commercial policy would expand our agricultural 
exports and thus go far to meet the legitimate demands of 
our farmers. I cannot predict that any program will ever 
again meet all their demands, for they, like our industrialists, 


have tasted the ill-gotten gains of protective tariffs and sub- 
sidies, and found them good. They may never again be con- 


tent to accept a free-market price for their crops. 

However, our farmers are not too happy about the bribes 
they have been receiving from both of our major parties. 
‘They know politicians have nothing to give except the dol- 
lars which they first take from the people. Those farmers 
who have not been completely corrupted by Treasury hand- 
outs may yet surprise all the politicians, and decide to shoot 
Santa Claus. To encourage any such homicidal tendencies, 
the taxpayers and consumers of this country should insist 
that every eftort be made to expand our farmers’ markets in 
Western Europe. 

At present, a major obstacle confronting our farmers, is 
the growing agricultural protectionism in Western Europe. 
Several governments there, particularly Great Britain, are 
burdening their budgets with tremendous subsidy payments 
to their own farmers. In part this is due to the world’s pro- 
tectionist mania which our own government has done so 
much to foster, and in large part, it results from our own 
shortsighted policies. We have fixed “political” prices for 
many of our crops appreciably above the world market level, 
which in itself would have made it difficult for Europeans 
to buy here, and in addition we have refused to accept their 
manufactured goods which is the only way by which they 
can pay for our farm crops which they so desperately need. 

I believe I have lived long enough in Europe to know that 
Europeans have no illusions about being able to compete 


with the American farmer on a cost basis, except for certain 


crops on the most favored farms. If they could be assured 
that our government would not restrict the sales of industrial 
products in our market, and would permit the prices of our 
farm crops to be sold at free-market prices, they could easily 
be persuaded to end their expensive subsidy payments to their 
own farmers. They stand on the simple proposition that if 
our governmental policies prevent them from buying food 
here, they must grow it themselves, no matter how much it 
costs in money and in man-hours. 

While stationed in Berlin in 1946-1947, I saw grain grow- 
ing on vacant city lots, to be harvested with sickles. You 
can be assured that the Germans know the economic folly 
of such practices as well as the biggest grain grower in North 
Dakota, but the present policies of the chief grain-growing 
countries give them no other alternative. If economic sanity 
ruled the world, it is likely that, except for France, very 
little grain would be grown in Western Europe. They have 
too little farm land, their countries are too thickly settled, 
and their coal and iron resources combined with their tech- 
nical skill have destined them to be exporters of manufac- 
tured products, and importers of food. It is only the protec- 
tionist policies of the grain-growing countries, combined with 
“political” prices for farm crops, that prevent the rational 
use of the productive powers of Western Europe. 

The American farmer can grow many crops at costs lower 
than those of any other farmers in the world. For such 
crops he will always be the sole supplier of the entire Ameri- 
can market. If, in addition, our government can persuade 
our European allies to permit him to compete freely, with 
non-subsidized farmers in these countries, he will: have all 
that any reasonable farmer should ask. If protective tariffs 
and subsidies were abolished on both sides of the Atlantic, 
we would solve our farm problem, Europe would close its 
“dollar gap”, and both consumers and taxpayers would enjoy 
those benefits which only a really free enterprise system can 
provide. 

In conclusion may I say that I have limited my discussion 
to the labor, commercial and farm policies of our govern- 
ment, but not because I believe they are the only policies 
deserving of consideration—and a large measure of criticism. 
For example, if time permitted—and I| could do so without 
stuttering—I would like to discuss the perfectly inane silver 
purchase policy which the politically powerful silver bloc 
has forced upon us. With more time, we might even sail 
away together into that cloud-cuckoo-land where disem- 
bodied Point Four Programs, like figures in the fog, emerge 
from a beautiful mirage, only to dissolve again. 

There is, too, the popular American belief that the way 
to have more is to work less, and that peculiarly California 
notion that the way to make us all prosperous is to give all 
that can be spared to us “‘senior citizens’—to employ the 
California vernacular—in the hope that we will let some of 
it trickle back to you taxpayers and producers. 

However, these interesting ideas can wait, for they will 
be with us for all too long a time. Having settled the Labor 
Problem, the Tariff Problem, the Farm Problem, and closed 
the yawning “dollar gap”, there remains only for me to 
thank you for the privilege of speaking to your organization 
which has done so much to raise the intellectual level of 
this famous university city. 
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Whither the Railroads? 





SENSIBLE REGULATION, GREATER FREEDOM WOULD AID INDUSTRY'S SURVIVAL 
By M. W. CLEMENT, Chairman of the Board, Pennsylvania Railroad 


Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Calif., March 30, 1950 


HE best way I know to indicate my appreciation ‘of 
your invitation to come here is to talk with you 
frankly. 

If ever there were a day when men should face frankly 
the facts of life, it is today. No man should fear to be 
regarded as a Jeremiah if he becomes thoughtful about 
what he sees going on and expresses himself accordingly. 
Nor should he be deterred from using what have been 
derided as “scare words” if he believes they are the kind of 
words that accurately describe what he observes. 

It is only natural for businessmen to look at things— 
social, political, and economic—through the eyes of their 
own particular enterprise. It is also very easy to see ghosts; 
it is tempting to argue from the particular to the general. 
It is human nature to think that what is important to 
ourselves should be important to others. 

These observations occurred to me in connection with 
what I proposed to say here because it starts with the rail- 
road industry. And I mention them so that you may apply 
whatever discount you think appropriate in view of my 
interest in railroads. 

No thoughtful, responsible citizen—whether businessman 
or not—who is interested in keeping alive for his children 
and his grandchildren the freedoms that he himself inherited, 
can avoid wondering at least whether there is really any 
more important issue before the American people than the 
very form of our government itself. Are we to continue as a 
Republic or are we going to have a centralized state—by 
default? 

I say “thoughtful” and “responsible” because there is 
altogether too little responsible thought being given to the 
subject, in whatever state one finds himself; too little sense 
of individual responsibility. —Too many are inclined to forget 
or disregard the principles of freedom in favor of temporary 
self-interest. Too many do not know their own coin or 
cannot detect the counterfeit coin of others. 

Right now and for some years we have been in the midst 
of inflation, but who doesn’t like a little inflation? On every 
side there are subsidies, but who believes in private enter- 
prise enough to refuse a little subsidy for himself? 


ABILITY TO EARN ExpENses SIGN OF SOUND BUSINESS 


We are gliding into state socialism, which is the easy and 
alluring path from freedom to absolutism. This path is 
lined with attractive signs and deceptive words that do not 
mean what they say; that are meant to disguise and conceal, 
and to fool the unwary and gullible. 

What, you may ask, have the railroads to do with all this? 
I believe it is the railroads—perhaps more particularly the 
railroads in the East—whose situation suggests some of the 
processes which those interested in state socialism find it 
advantageous to use. 

Any business, any endeavor, to continue to exist must be 
economically sound. Any business to be sound must earn 
not only its operating and maintenance costs, but also its 
interest and depreciation and its taxes—social security, in- 
come, and ad valorem. That the railroad transportation 
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business (which is the most overtaxed and overregulated 
industry in the United States) does this, is an outstanding 
tribute to the men who operate the American railroads. 


ExcessiIvE REGULATION LEADS TO STATISM 


We are not opposed to taxes, but they should be equitable 
and should not be used to subsidize—particularly our com- 
petitors. We are not opposed to regulation, but it should 
be by law and not by emotion. Many of us in the transporta- 
tion business realize full well that without regulation the 
railroads would have been government owned long ago. It 
is my own belief that the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 
and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 are the two most 
important statutes of our time. These two acts properly 
administered are, in my judgment, staunch bulwarks of the 
freedoms our Republic was founded to preserve. 

Without the Sherman Act a few large rail systems, pos- 
sibly just one system, would have developed and eventually 
it would have become government owned. Without regula- 
tion under the Interstate Commerce Act we would likewise 
have had government ownership. And government owner- 
ship is Socialism! 

If it was important in the past to protect the public and 
the railroads dy regulation, it is equally important now to 
protect them from regulation. Regulation is gradually ceas- 
ing to be what it was intended to be. It is becoming a “super 
management” (a form of centralized state operation, if you 
please) enforcing its own business judgment—or political 
judgment—upon railroad rates and practices, gradually 
undermining the capacity of the railroads to provide the 
quality of transportation under just and reasonable rates 
that managerial initiative, unhampered, can provide. 

The whole approach to the problem of the after-war 
economy of the railroads has been devious. Procedural delay 
on the part of the regulatory authorities has cost the rail- 
roads vast sums of money—some $250 millions after taxes 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad in the last five years—yet 
prempt action, on the basis of the obvious, would have been 
beneficial all around. It would have meant no higher rates. 
It would have improved the economy of the railroads. It 
would have hastened the decrease in rates that always fol- 
lows reconstruction after a period of economic upheaval and 
inflation such as we have been going through. 


GOVERNMENT OwnersHip May Be ULtimate Step 


If regulation under the law is important to the railroads, 
it is even more important to the shippers at large and to the 
public as a whole that regulation shall adjust itself to the 
law. Today’s paradox is that while without regulation we 
would have had government ownership years ago, now—as a 
result of regulation itself—government ownership is being 
made to seem inevitable. 


GrowTH OF SUBSIDIZATION Is BLow at SELF-RELIANCE 


I mentioned subsidy. This is another big factor in the 
transportation situation that has its significance to the 
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and responsible businessman who sees beyond his 
day's work. 

It is almost impossible to find any large segment of the 
ting public today that does not enjoy some form of subsidy. 
ibsidy is gradually extending itself into all the ramifications 
by one means or another. It is one of the insidious 
juences that is attacking the self-reliance of all the people. 
‘The upper and nether millstones between which the rail- 
ire caught are the services which are performed at 


than cost and the services which are performed at a 
profit but which are subject to inroads by subsidized competi- 
tion. It is within these limits of the economy of the railroads 
that whether we shall have private ownership or the alterna- 

e of socialization will be determined. 
‘The commuter believes in the free enterprise system for 

yone but the railroads. . 

The air lines should exist without subsidy. Now they 
enjoy tax-built, tax-free airports, tax-maintained airways, 
ind a big mail subsidy—many millions a year. In connection 


with this mail subsidy to the air lines, it is interesting to 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central Railroad together, in 1949 lost about $40 millions 
in handling the United States mail—enough to pay the air 
mail subsidy. 


‘The 


note 


railroads, in other words, 


subsidize the government 


ind the government subsidizes our competition. Then, under 
subsidy, our competitors charge less for their service and the 
railroads lose business. 

‘The private automobile owner pays more than he should 


in gas taxes so that the big trucker can pay much less than 
he should. 

Ihe railroads want no subsidy. 
mean government control. 
ernment ownership, and 

‘The a constructive problem of their own. 
It is to reduce the cost of their production and thus.to reduce 
their service. The upper limit of rail rates is 
only by competition but more so by another con- 
the decentralization of industry to avoid transporta- 
The railroads produce nothing but service. 
yreat through providing mass transportation in 
low rates. ‘Vheir future usefulness depends on 
thing. 


A rail subsidy could only 
Government control means gov- 

that is Socialism! 

railroads have 


the cost ot 
fixed, not 
dition 
tion charges. 
They 


lume at 


wrew 


ne same 


Pertops OF INFLATION Pose PROBLEMS IN 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


‘THREE 


Personally, 
The first 
even 
eX} 


| have been through three periods of inflation. 
was at the turn of the century, It was one of 
progress—spread over quite a few years; a period of 
and inflation that was generally wholesome in its 
etlect. The Pennsylvania Railroad through that period made 
large capital expenditures for road and equipment. Mountain 
vrades became low grades; sharp curves became easy curves 
or straight line; engines and cars grew in size. Costs were 
held down and there were but slight rate increases. 
with it there came a general improvement in 
in wages and working conditions. Then it was 
the short-haul package trafic became unprofitable and 
with r¢ ‘culation commenced. 
The next period of inflation was during and after World 


MiNsion 


venerally 

Combined 
service and 
that 


the struggle 


War I—a period probably all of you remember. Under 
government administration railroad rates and expenses dou- 
bled. The Director General ot the railroads was un- 


encumbered then by the delays of regulation and rate in- 
creases paralleled increased expenses—so that as the peak 
of inflation was reached, the peak of rates was reached. 


During the next decade the railroads of the country spent 





over $15 billions in improving their plant and equipment, 
and the period of the twenties and early thirties saw im- 
provement in service, reduction in rates, and considerable 
diversion to the truck—particularly in the short haul. But, 
with the growth of the country, rail traffic—as measured by 
ton miles and passenger miles—grew during the twenties to 
exceed anything the country had known before. 


RATE 





BRAKE ON FREE FUNCTION OF 
RAILROADS 


the depression came World War II and the 
temporary period of partial price control; then inflation on 
a wide scale. That period is too close to need any review. 
While manufacturing and other industry, in the free economy 
in which they operate, moved their prices with their costs— 
and labor moved its rates at will, the railroads were pre- 
vented by regulation from functioning as they should under 
the free enterprise system and from changing their charges 
as their costs changed. Regulatory just could not 
keep up with economic events! 

Unfortunately, the processes of rate regulations do not 
operate on a business basis. Regulation reflects the emotion 
of businessmen and their representatives—shippers, produc- 
ers, trafic leagues, chambers of commerce; and, while all 
these men in business make their own prices on a business 
basis, they object to the railroads pricing their services on 
the same basis. Each and every one of these groups or sec- 
tions of the country wish to maintain some advantage over 
other groups or sections through their rate structure. So any 
attempt on the part of the railroads to make their rates on a 
business basis, here in the midst of the only free enterprise 
country of the world, makes slow progress! 

The only approach available is the one that we have 
taken—to raise all rates to get up the unprofitable and then 
eventually bring down the ones that are too high—and, 
through changes of practices or methods, keep them profitable. 


ConTROLS PuT 


Following 


processes 


OpportTuNiIty TO Move FREELY Is Topay’s Great NEED 
The railroads are going to have to spend as many or even 


more billions after World War II as they did after World 


War I. We will need greater capacity motive power ; long 
trains of large capacity, lightweight high-earning capacity 
cars, with relative low rates for the long haul. Therein 


lies our salvation and industry’s salvation, and we need the 
help of each other if we are to make progress and preserve a 
tree economy. 

The country has doubled in size since any additional 
railroads have been built. The people consume more trans- 
portation every day. With the constant growth of trans- 
portation we feel confident that to take the place of that un- 
profitable business which the railroads lose, there will come 
more profitable business. It will come if the country continues 
to progress, and we—the railroads—will be restored to 
prosperity and will perform to the benefit of the people as a 
whole if we are permitted to move in the free economy in 
which you all live and have your business being. 

If we don’t get that opportunity, then we will move right 
along with the socialistic drift of the day and become a 
creature of the state, supported by additional taxation which 
you will have to pay—if, of course, you manage to stay free 
yourselves! 


Prorit Morive Is SPARKPLUG OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


As you watch developments in this country, note how 
many people talk against Communism and against Socialism. 
If it were not so tragic, it really would be amusing to 


observe these people in all walks of life denouncing Social- 
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ism, denouncing government ownership, while at the same 
time they are fostering policies that are hastening the advent 
of the very thing they talk against. 

Capital is the product of effort in a free society. The 
greatest aggregation of capitalists the world has ever known 
are the American workmen, and as they have become capital- 
ists they have promoted prosperity. Only where the mass of 
the people have the courage to have capital have they the 
courage to love freedom. The citizen of the totalitarian 
state has no property, he is property—state owned! He is a 
slave! Only the profit motive made us what we are. And 
the right to, and maintenance of, the profit motive in 
business or industry—or any other form of capitalist enter- 
prise—is the only way we can maintain our freedom. 


AMERICANS CANNOT SuppPoRT HALF SLAVE, 
Ha.tr Free Economy 


At the time of the signing of the Constitution someone 
asked Benjamin Franklin—“What have we got?’’—and he 
replied—‘““You have a Republic if you can keep it!’ That 
was the Republic we kept for about a hundred years, and it 
was the Republic which subsequently a Minister of the 
United States to England said—‘‘* * * will endure so long 
as the ideas of the men who made it continue to be domi- 
nant.” Those are ideas that, in our time, are gradually 
disappearing or being circumscribed with other ways of 
thinking as we gradually slide from a Republic to a Democ- 
racy and then to the Socialistic state. 

One of the country’s really great men, Illinois’ greatest, 
said that this country could not remain half slave and half 
free. If that were true in the agricultural economy of his 
day, it is just as true of the industrial economy today. We 
just cannot continue to have America survive with part of 
its industry operating in a free economy and part operating 
in a slave economy. Neither can we have any line of com- 
petitive endeavor, such as in the transportation field, half 
subsidized and half taxed, without eventually destroying it. 

The world suffers more from those whose intentions are 
good but whose thinking is warped than it does from those 
of bad purposes. The government should not guarantee 
people an income from their occupation, but the right to 
pursue it unmolested by unwarranted intrusions of gov- 
ernment and regulation. The theory behind the Republic 
was that government should mind its own business as long 
as the people minded theirs. It was the fear of want and the 
ambition to excel that brought the human race up from 
ignorance to intelligence, from barbarism to civilization; 
that was the compelling urge that brought this country 
from a wilderness to its high state of prosperity in so short 
a time. 


Procress Was GREATEST IN ERA OF FREEDOM 


Your forebears and mine, after the Revolution, when 
this country was at its lowest ebb, did not have anyone to 
guarantee them a price for their crop. There was no hand- 
out from any other country to keep them from going Com- 
munistic. Nobody sent them food to bring up their caloric 
ration or to improve their vitamin intake. None of those 
things had ever been heard of. They went out into the far 
reaches of this country and survived or did not survive as 
they were able to make a living out of the soil they tilled. 

The Republic, in the very beginning, recognized that one 
of the ruling guides of human association was to guarantee 
to every one the free exercise of his industry and the pos- 
session of its products, and that agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce and transportation—the foundation of prosperity 





—are the most thriving when left most free to individual 
enterprise. 

Grover Cleve.and, one of the strong Americans of my 
youth—“Tell the Truth” Cleveland—in his second inaugu- 
ral address stated: “Paternalism is the bane of republican 
institutions; it undermines the self-reliance of our people and 
substitutes in its place dependence upon governmental favor- 
itism; it stifles the spirit of true Americanism and stupefies 
every ennobling trait of American citizenship.” 


As THE Rat_roaps Go So GogEs THE COUNTRY 


Few people realize that the Sixteenth Amendment—the 
income tax amendment—made over to the government the 
whole power of an autocrat to take from one individual and 
not from another as it will, and to take in different propor- 
tion from different individuals as it will. People did not 
realize when it was adopted that it was not a power of 
constitutional taxation, but was—and still is—the power of 
confiscation. The power to tax is the power to destroy. 

The evils of subsidy are the taxes it requires. They help 
the drift of the country toward the socialistic state, and the 
fact that the railroads and not your business may be in- 
volved is no lasting consolation to you. The country will go 
as the railroads go. And it is in your own interest to see 
that the railroads continue as free enterprise under sensible 
regulation, for if they do not survive—no other business will. 

We want no government subsidy, no government aid. No 
government is strong enough for everybody to lean on, nor 
rich enough for everybody to live on. Within the limits of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Interstate Commerce 
Act, we want only economic freedom to develop and prosper 
to operate in the best interests of the free industry and free 
people that we serve. 
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